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The Tenth Special Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly was, in the words of Secretary-General Kurt Waldhein, 
the largest, most representative meeting ever held on disarmament. 
While the world press has generally noted the fact that it was 
held, coverage of the discussions which went on there has been 
sparse. 


This report seeks to fill that gap, at least to some extent. 
It does not go into exhaustive detail about the five-week session 
concluded at the end of June. Rather, it tries to give some 
highlights of the meeting, to describe the atmosphere in which 
it was conducted, and to give a preliminary assessment of its 
accomplishments. It makes an attempt, finally, to indicate some 
tentative priorities for the churches' action in the next stages 
in the light of this event. 


The Special Session was convened at a crucial stage of the 
world-wide arms race, a time when even some cautious experts 
were predicting an annihilating nuclear war before the end of 
this century unless dramatic steps were taken immediately to 
reverse the current trend. It came at a moment when, in the 
view of many observers, public apathy in many countries regarding 
the dangers of the arms race was becoming stultifying. Many reasons 
have been put forward for this. Some suggest that the prospect 
of destruction by nuclear war of all humanity has been able to 
achieve in its history is too horrible to comprehend or accept. 
"It can't happen here!" Others blame the "overkill" type of 
information emphasized by the public media in some parts of 
the world which produces the reaction, "what can I do against 
forces so powerful as these?" Still others lay prime responsibility 
at the doorstep of governments and the military establishments 
for the heavy cloak of secrecy they have thrown over their 
military budgets and intentions, their arms production and trade 
in the instruments of war. 


Whatever the cause, those concerned about the arms race 
welcomed this meeting not least because they hoped it would 
reawaken peoples' awareness to the dangers inherent in the 
present situation. They hoped for some clear action proposals 
which would gain the support and stimulate the engagement of 
people everywhere. And the hope-against-hope that this Special 
Session would produce visible progress, proof that the arms race 
can be brought under control and that disarmament is possible. 


Large sectors of the churches shared these hopes. Militarism 
and disarmament were major concerns of the WCC Nairobi Assembly 
in 1975. Disarmament is one of the oldest of ecumenical concerns. 
Clear ecumenical statements on it go back at least to 1907. They 
were reworded, reemphasized and renewed regularly from then to 
1948 when the WCC was founded, and one of the most important 
statements of the Amsterdam Assembly was on disarmament. No 
WCC Assembly since has failed to make an appeal which repeated 
the original ecumenical goal: general and complete disarmament. 


Militarism, on the other hand, was an almost totally 
unexplored field. Neither churches nor research institutes were 
very clear about what they meant with by the term itself. Thus 
it was on this topic that the first of two international meetings 
were organized by the CCIA in the context of the post-Nairobi 
Program on Militarism and the Armaments Race of the WCC program 
unit "Justice and Service". While no one would claim absolute 
clarity now about all the dimensions of militarism, the attention 
given by the WCC to the subject of militarism since 1975 has 
helped show how important this phenomenon is in promoting the 
arms race. 


The Conference on Disarmament which followed some months 
later, in April of this year, sought to identify some of the 
qualitatively new developments in the arms race, and to stimulate 
the churches to more effective coordinated action to promote 
disarmament. 


Though the CCIA has clearly emphasized since Nairobi, the 
need for intensive long-term programs in the churches to counter 
militarism and the armaments race, it was inevitable that much 
attention be focussed on the UN Special Session (SSD). Both the 
wCC Consultation on Militarism and the Conference on Disarmament 
recommended actions by the churches at national levels to 
prepare for it,, and this January. thnevCcin sent a letterro 
member churches urging Christians throughout the world to join 
in prayer on the eve of its opening for the success of SSD 
(Annex I). 


The WCC, through the CCIA, has followed the development of 
plans for SSD and an ecumenical team was formed to cover the 
meeting itself. This report is a product of the regular discussions 
of that team during these five weeks. Our desire to provide 
information quickly to the churches on what has transpired here 
has made it impossible to check the final formulations with 


each member of the team. This is therefore the report of the 
executive secretary of the CCIA/WCC UN Headquarters Liaison 
Office, who assumes full responsibility for its contents. 
Special thanks are due to Magne Barth, Ilia Orlov and 
Martin Kramer, the basic CCIA team members, both for their 
contributions to this document, and for their invaluable 
cooperation and fellowship during these weeks. 


Dwain C. Epps 

- Executive Secretary 
CCIA/WCC UN Headquarters 
Liaison Office 


New York, 30 June 1978 


CCIA/WCC PRESENCE AT SSD 


No recent United Nations meeting has been so intensively 
covered by the WCC as was the Special Session devoted to Disarmament. 
Through two substantial written submissions to delegations and the 
speech of WCC General Secretary Philip Potter, the SSD was fully 
apprised of both the ecumenical movement's concern for and its 
commitment to the aims of this session. The churches themselves 
were directly involved through the creation of an ecumenical 
delegation, and a number of other persons closely related to the 
CCIA within governmental delegations, representing the press, 
and observing in other capacities contributed to a substantial 
ecumenical presence. 


The address of the General Secretary 


The high point of our activity during the SSD was the speech 
given by Dr. Philip Potter, “WCC General Sectetar yy. (mre ca 
Committee of the Special Session on 12 June (cf. Annex II). This 
was the first time in UN history that non-governmental organizations 
had been invited to address a meeting of the General Assembly, 
which had up to then been the exclusive province of the member 
states and UN agencies. Dr. Potter spoke third on a List of 
25 NGO representatives selected to address the meeting. While, 
as was expected, he spoke to an almost empty Assembly Hall, 

a number of key delegations were present, and his speech was both 
distributed to all delegations directly and reproduced in the 
verbatim record of the Special Session. 


Dr. Potter focussed on the qualitatively new elements which 
have been introduced into the arms race since the Disarmament 
Decade began. He concentrated on the need to bring new perspectives 
to bear on the disarmament debate. He challenged the myth that 
disarmament is primarily the affair of statesmen and experts, saying 
that it demands the involvement of "every man and woman of every 
nation". These are "issues of life and death for humankind", he 
said. "They are not technical, but human and therefore political 
issues." Calling for efforts to dispel ignorance and eliminate 
unnecessary secrecy, the General Secretary emphasized that 
"Political decisions can only be made when people are fully 
aware of the facts and are enabled to discern the options before 
them." "The arms race is the decision and creation of human beings", 
he continued. "Disarmament must also be willed and won by human 
beings." 


the CCIA delegation 


Following the advice of its Commission last year, the CCIA, 
through its UN Headquarters Liaison Office, sought to involve 
the member churches directly in its efforts during SSD. An ecumenical 
team was formed to cover the meeting, seeking to keep present in the 
minds of diplomats the ecumenical concerns contained in a document, 
summarizing the findings of the two recent WCC meetings, which 
was circulated to all governmental delegations at the beginning 
of the session. 


Joining with the executive secretary at the CCIA/WCC office 
at UN headquarters were three persons seconded by WCC member 
churches for the SSD. 


Mr. Magne Barth, who works on problems of militarism and 
disarmament with the Church of Norway Council on Foreign Relations. 


Pastor Ilia Orlov, vice-chairman of the International Department 
of the All-Union Council of Evangelical Christian Baptists in the 
USSR was seconded by his church to the CCIA for most of the session. 


Pastor Martin Kramer, a parish minister from Magdeburg, 
representing the Federation of Protestant Churches in the German 
Democratic Republic. 


Other collaborators 


Though not officially members of the CCIA team, representatives 
from the NCCC-USA and the Canadian Council of Churches used the 
CCIA offices at UN Headquarters as their base during SSD and 
coordinated their activities with the CCIA. Ms. Roxanna Coop, a 
NCCC-USA staff member, and Ms. Jan Cate, from Seattle, Washington, 
represented the NCCC-USA International Affairs Working Group for 
parts of SSD. Mr. Murray Thompson coordinated a team of more than 
a dozen persons related to Project Ploughshares, a national 
disarmament initiative sponsored by the Canadian Council of Churches. 


Three participants in the recent WCC meetings on militarism 
and disarmament were also present in New York during SSD, and 
cooperated with the CCIA team: Prof. T.T. Poulose, professor of 
Disarmament Studies at Jawaharlal Nehru University in New Delhi, 
India; Mr. Sabam Siagian, an editor of the Djakarta, Indonesia 
daily, "Sinar Harapan"; and Mr. Ernie Regehr, of Project 
Ploughshares in Canada. 


CCIA/WCC on the "“inside*® 


The ecumenical movement was very much on the "inside" of the 
SSD as well as in the spectators' seats. CCIA moderator, Ambassador 
Olle Dahlén, was a member of the Swedish government delegation. 
Ambassador Gwendoline Konie, a CCIA Commissioner, is the permanent 
representative of Zambia to the UN, and headed her country's 
delegation to SSD. Mr. Kjell Skjelsbaek, CCIA Corresponding 
Commissioner currently on leave from his teaching post at the 
University of Oslo to perform a special study for the UN 
Institute for Training and Research and an expert on disarmament, 
followed SSD from his vantage point. 


On the occasion of Dr. Potter's visit, Amb. Dahlén co-hosted 
with Dwain and Kathy Epps an informal evening where several of the 
people already mentioned joined with a number of others from UN 
permanent missions, the UN secretariat, who have close connections 
with their own churches and some CCIA-related persons from the 
churches in the USA. Among those invited were: 


Amb. David Thomas, Permanent Representative of Liberia 
Amb. Gassan Tueni, Permanent Representative of Lebanon 
Amb. Wilhelm Ulrichssen, Permanent Representative of Denmark 


CCIA/WCC Submissions 


Two written documents were formally submitted to the Special 
Session. The first was a 23-page summary of the reports of the 
Consultation on Militarism and the Conference on Disarmament. 

This was sent directly to each permanent mission at UN headquarters 
and made available for distribution at SSD as well. A second 
document, "The Pacific as a Nuclear-Weapon-Free Zone", summarized 
the positions adopted by the Pacific Conference of Churches on this 
topic. Given the attention given to this subject during the General 
Debate, CCIA asked to have the document circulated to delegations 


according to the procedures adopted for making NGO position papers 
available during the SSD. 


THE SPECIAL SESSION IN REVIEW 





Background 


The original idea for a world meeting on disarmament was 
originally put forward during the first summit meeting of non- 
aligned states in Belgrade as long ago as 1961. As the number 
and influence of the states members of this group increased - it 
grew from 25 in 1961, to 82 in 1976 - so did attention to the 
proposal. 


In the early 1970's, the General Assembly established an 
ad hoc committee to "study the feasibility of a world disarmament 
conference". The idea did not prosper, and in 1975, at a meeting 
of foreign ministers, the non-aligned group brought back an 
earlier idea and proposed the convening of a Special Session of 
the General Assembly as an alternative. The following year, in 
Sri Lanka, the Fifth Non-Aligned Summit Conference called for 
a special session where "the question of convening a World 
Disarmament Conference" would be on the agenda. This proposal 
was endorsed by the UN General Assembly in 1976, and a 54-nation 
Preparatory Committee was established. The XXXII General Assembly 
(1977) endorsed its report which fixed the dates of 23 May to 
28 June 1978 for the Special Session and established an agenda 
including: 


a) General Debate 

b) "Review and appraisal of the present international 
Situation in. the light of the pressing need to achieve 
substantial progress in the field of disarmament, the 
continuation of the arms race and the close inter- 
relationship between disarmament, international peace 
and security and economic development." 

c) Adoption of a declaration on disarmament 

dad) Adoption of a programme of action on disarmament 

e) Review of the role of the UN in disarmament and of the 
international machinery for negotiations on disarmament, 
including, in particular, the question of convening 
a world disarmament conference." 


The role of non-governmental organizations 


The Preparatory Committee, which met five times in 1977 and 
1978, gave an unusual amount of attention to the participation 
of non-governmental organizations in the special session. On 
the urging of NGO representatives, and on the basis of a 
proposal made by the representative of the United Kingdom, 
agreement was finally reached that NGOs would have the right not 
only to observe the public meetings of the special session and 
to have written submissions made available to delegates, but 
would also be given an opportunity to address, for the first 
time, the General Assembly. 


Some 250 NGOs responded to the invitation to observe SSD, 
though a much smaller number of organizations were present 
throughout. 


A particular problem was posed when it came to selecting 
which organizations would be invited to address the session. The 
first barrier overcome was agreement to break precedent. Never 
before had NGOs been permitted to address the General Assembly. 
It was then decided that a special day would be set aside for 
NGO presentations, providing an opportunity for what were to 
become finally 25 organizations to take the floor. The selection 
of who would be invited was made in consultation with the 
Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations in Consultative 
Status with ECOSOC. The CCIA, a member of the Board of that 
Conference played a role in working out criteria by which NGOs 
elected to the boards of the two NGO Committees on Disarmament, 
in New York and Geneva, were taken as representative of a 
cross-section of NGO views in the world. To this group were later 
added some few other international and national organizations. 


The Preparatory Committee, concerned that representatives 
of a number of the highly expert peace research institutes also 
be heard, decided to add an additional half-day to hear six 
such groups. 


The NGO presentations were made on 12 and 13 June, at the 
conclusion of the general debate. They were not, in point of fact, 
to the General Assembly itself, but to its ad.hoc Committee, or 
Committee of the Whole. In fact, NGO representatives spoke from 
the podium in the Assembly Hall as did representatives of member 
states during the general debate. 


It 1s not possible to list all the activities organuzeamtor 
or by NGOs during the SSD, but some were particularly visible: 


Daily briefings were organized by the UN Office of Public 
Information which provided NGO representatives, who had no access 
to working or drafting group meetings, with up-to-date information 
on the proceedings. 


Disarmament Times, a daily newspaper run by the NGO Committee 
on Disarmament in New York, was published in editions of 5,000 
copies and widely circulated to NGO representatives and delegates. 
It provided information on the progress of the session, opinion 
on the proceedings, and varied reporting, 


Plowshares Coffee House was a drop-in discussion place 
Organized and run by the International Fellowship of Reconciliation 
in the Church Center for the UN opposite UN Headquarters. Daily 
seminars and discussions on topics being considered by the SSD 
were organized and quite well attended. 


The Peoples Assembly was another NGO-sponsored forum which 
met occasionally during evening hours. 


An International Religious Convocation for Disarmament was 


held toward the beginning of the session, and religionists of 
various faiths participated. It concluded with a march across 
New York City to UN Headquarters, where its representatives met 
with the president of the General Assembly. 


The Mobilization for Survival held a 15,000-strong mass 
demonstration and rally for disarmament in Dag Hammerskjold 
Plaza in New York, and later a non-violent demonstration at 
the USA Permanent Mission on UN Plaza, which attracted 
considerable attention. 


Quite a large number of religious groups were represented 
at SSD. While not a complete list, the following gives an 
idea of their variety. 


The Roman Catholic Church, an observer state of the United 
Nations, sent Msgr. Casarolli, Vatican Secretary of State, to 
present a special message from Pope Paul VI in a meeting of the 
aoenor COmuLecee called during the general debate. 


The Christian Peace Conference sent a delegation for the 
whole session. 


The Friends World Committee for Consultation (Quaker) had 
a large delegation present, and organized a number of seminars 
with delegates and others on disarmament topics. 


The International Fellowship of Reconciliation was actively 
present, and its representative made one of the most appreciated 
speeches on the day reserved for NGOs. 


The World Conference on Religion for Peace played an active 
role in the NGO Committee for Disarmament in New York through 
its Secretary-General, a prime-mover in the NGO sphere during SSD. 


The World Baptist Alliance, the Lutheran World Federation, 
the Church of the Brethren, the Lutheran Church in America, and 
other Christian bodies had representatives present for part or 
alli *or .SsbD., 


The Buddhist presence was most visible as a part of the very 
large - some 500 members - delegation which came from Japan for 
the beginning of the session. Muslims were also present in 
various capacities. 


LO. 


The organization of the special session 


The SSD opened on schedule, on 23 May, with the election 
of Yugoslav Ambassador Mojsov, current president of the UN 
General Assembly, president of the Special Session. Ambassador 
Ortiz de Rozas, of Argentina, who had chaired the Preparatory 
Committee was elected chairman of the ad hoc Committee. 


In opening statements, Amb. Mojsov called on delegates to 
"try to counteract the lack of confidence among nations caused 
by a spiralling arms race". Secretary-General Waldheim pleaded 
for substantial work to be accomplished, warning that the 
"consequences of inaction would be global catastrophe". 


Thus was initiated the general debate which continued for 
three weeks - nearly half the session. By the time it had 
concluded, 123 of the 144 member states in attendance had 
addressed the session, most at considerable length. Nineteen 
heads of state addressed the special session, includingmP res soent 
Giscard d'Estaing of France, President Kyprianou of Cyprus, 

Prime Minister Schmidt of the Federal Republic of Germany, 

Prime Minister Desai of India, Prime Minister Callaghan of the 
United Kingdom, and others. An additional roll of vice-presidents 
and foreign ministers contributed to make this a fairly high- 
level encounter. : 


Hopes were held out until very near the opening of the 
session that Presidents Brezhnev and Carter would personally 
address the General Assembly. They did not. The speeches for 
the two super-powers were given by Vice President Mondale of 
the USA, and Foreign Minister Gromyko for the USSR. 


Three of six weeks may appear an inordinate amount of time 
to devote to what were mostly repetitions of already well-known 
positions of the governments. The very few innovative proposals 
made tended to become lost in the flow of words in the general 
debate. In fact this time was not lost. The Special Session got 
down to work reasonably quickly in informal lobbies, and then 


formal working groups which met alongside the general debate 
almost from the beginning. 


The primary work of SSD was to finalize and adopt the draft 
document elaborated by the Preparatory Committee US Gap ee ae 
the opening of the session. In its 33 pages were contained an 


introduction, a declaration, a programme of action and a section 
on machinery. 


els 


The Preparatory Committee met five times for a total of 
something like ten weeks, sifting through a literal mountain of 
proposals. These were published as background meterial for the 
Special Session. The seven volumes contain well over 2,000 
pages: 


Though the Preparatory Committee labored hard to reconcile 
the widely variant views expressed by member states, they were 
not only unable to present a document representing the 
consensus of the 54 states members of the committee, but 
what they did present was a virtual maze of "brackets" indicating 
reservations and alternative wordings on practically every point. 


The task of the Special Session, it was assumed, would be 
to "remove brackets", that is, seek to reach consensus on the 
final document. In fact, this task proved doubly difficult. In 
the first place, the presumption that all substantial views had 
been expressed during the meetings of the Preparatory Committee 
was unfounded. New proposals, new texts came in abundance. 
Secondly, the hope that a conciliatory climate would reign during 
the SSD, which would loosen up hard positions, did not materialize. 
On the contrary, the atmosphere became more tense. 


As a result, a sense of gloom and frustration pervaded much 
of the work of the SSD. In an attempt to make progress, working 
groups set up to finalize specific points of the final document 
divided themselves up into drafting groups. Such was the 
proliferation of groups that towards the end of the session an 
attempt was made to overcome the atomizing of the debate of 
the appointment of an informal "friends of the chairman" group 
under the chairmanship of Amb. Garcia Robles, the highly 
respected Mexican representative, in an attempt to reassemble 
and negotiate a reasonably high-level consensus. Working week- 
ends and until the early morning hours during the last 10 days 
of the session, this group was finally able, by extending the 
session 48 hours, to produce the final document (Annex III). 


This situation made it practically impossible for NGOs like 
the CCIA to follow systematically the progress of the session. 
This was equally true for many small delegations of the non- 
aligned states. Unable to cover all the groups, many of them 
were somewhat marginalized from the decision-making process. 


One consequence of the severe time-pressure under which SSD 
worked, therefore, was that in the final stages coordination, 
negotiation and the search for compromise was done by a very few 
people gathered around Ambs. Ortiz de Rozas, as Chairman of the 
ad hoc Committee, and Garcia Robles, as coordinator, who played 
key roles throughout, but particularly during the final stage. 
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SOME ELEMENTS FOR AN ANALYSIS OF THE SPECIAL SESSION 


a 


Why was it held? 


Among the most important motivations were: 


Ie, ING avelyedlearni no. Stale of the arms race today. Even if 


all states would not agree with the most dire predictions of 
imminent nuclear war, there is little disagreement about the 
serious consequences of the rapidly growing conventional arms 
race, the increasing levels of ever-more sophisticated and 
destructive nuclear weapons, the apparent competition of the 
super-powers to obtain or justify a "first-strike" capability 

and their effect on economic and social development, international 
understanding and world peace. 


2. The almost non-existent progress in arms negotiations 
between the two super-powers. There is wide-spread conviction among 


Many states that the Strategic Arms Limitations Talks (SALT) between 
the USA and the USSR, while not altogether stagnated, have neither 
produced nor in fact aimed at effective disarmament. On the contrary, 
it is argued, agreements like that entered into at Vladivostok in 
1974 only place ceilings on future arms production to still higher 
levels. This is not to say that such agreements are not important. 
But they do not represent disarmament. 


The Conference of the Committee on Disarmament (CCD) which 
meets in Geneva under the co-chairmanship of the two super-powers 
has been similarly devoid of progress. The Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) discriminates, it is charged, against non-nuclear signatories, 
giving the nuclear states virtual monopoly over nuclear technology. 
The NPT Review Conference held in 1975 was generally considered a 
dismal failune,..in.large. part due ito the refusal of the nuctear 
states to live up to their treaty obligations, all the while 
demanding compliance by the other signatory states.. 


3. The non-participation of France and China, two important 
nuclear powers, in the most important international disarmament 


debates. Partly due to the situation described above, France and 
China have been hold-outs in the NPT and elsewhere. It is generally 
felt that no important progress towards nuclear disarmament can be 
achieved until conditions are created which would ensure their 
participation. 
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4. The virtual exclusion of the non-nuclear powers from key 


disarmament discussions. One of the chief reasons for the non- 
aligned initiative calling for the Special Session is to be found 
in the Declaration of the Heads of State or Government of Non- 
Aligned Countries, made in 1961 at Belgrade: 


"The participants in the Conference urge the Great Powers 
to sign without further delay a treaty for general and 
complete disarmament in order to save mankind from the 
scourge of war and to release energy and resources now 
being spent on armaments to be used for the peaceful 
economic and social development of all mankind. The 
participating countries also consider that: 


a) The non-aligned Nations should be represented at all 
future world conferences: on disarmament; 


b) All discussions on disarmament should be held under the 
auspices of the United Nations; 


c) General and complete disarmament should be guaranteed 
by an effective system of inspection and control, the 
teams of which should include members of non-aligned 
NatLons. — 


The essence of this position has not changed in the 
intervening years. On the contrary insistence on the revision 
of the current machinery for disarmament which would provide 
for full participation of the non-aligned group has grown. 


an Lhe Incompatibility ofthe current armaments race with 


the aims of the New International Economic Order. Disarmament is 
increasingly being seen as a key to breaking the stalemate in 
other essential international debates relating to economic 
development and just economic relations among states. 


The international climate 


Sincere hopes were held that "detente" would bear fruits in 
time to create a positive international atmosphere for SSD. These 
waned as a result of the near-deadlock at the Belgrade Review 
Conference of the Final Act of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. When it became obvious that SALT II would 
not be concluded before SSD, hopes nearly disappeared. Other 
elements entered the picture on the eve of SSD which further 
poisoned the atmosphere. 


14. 


The NATO Summit Meeting held in Washington, D.C. during the 
first week of SSD dashed any remaining hopes that the two super- 
powers would make major concessions on disarmament during SSD. 
The bellicose language of NATO leaders led some observers to feel 
that they acted in open defiance both of the UN and of world 
public opinion. NATO did not reduce arms spending, but agreed to 
increase it by 3% per year, in real terms, for at least the 
next decade. Not all governments are likely to meet this demand, 
the portent was clear. While it must be acknowledged that 
military expenditures are increasing in the Warsaw Pact as well, 
there seems to be little justification for this action which 
can only contribute further to the spiralling arms race. 


Tensions between the USA and the USSR grew notably in the 
period just preceding SSD. Most evident perhaps were the recent 
Statements of US administration officials and the President 
himself which contained inflated criticism of the USSR and its 
allies regarding the continuing build-up of conventional forces 
in Eastern Europe, their involvement in Africa, and internal 
human rights matters in the USSR. New statements of intent 
regarding relations with China, while certainly having positive 
dimensions, were perceived in many quarters as a way to increase 
pressure on the Soviet Union. 


Has anything been achieved? 


The SSD has not produced the sort of results that will 
satisfy anyone who is aware of what is at stake today in the 
field of armaments. The two super-powers share much of the 
blame for this because of their slow progress in mutual relations 
and their unwillingness to accede to most of the important 
demands of the non-aligned and some non-nuclear nations. 
Vice-President Mondale's speech in the general debate was a 
disappointment. It reflected hardly any of the positive language 
used during the early days of the Carter administration regarding 
the need for disarmament. It was noteworthy, among other things, 
for its insistence on the term "arms control" and its obvious 
avoidance of the term "disarmament". 


On the other hand, Foreign Minister Gromyko's address some 
days later was practically devoid of any new proposal, and limited 
itself to a restatement of well-known Soviet positions. With 
regard to the crucial - for the non-aligned and other states - 
issue of machinery, Mr. Gromyko refused to give way. Fortunately, 
as will be noted later, important concessions on this point were 
finally agreed upon late in the session. Towards the end of SSD, 
comments heard from delegates indicated that negotiators of both 
the USSR and the USA had been especially difficult on key issues. 


bene 


It is not the intention here further to exacerbate the 
differences which obviously exist between the super-powers and 
the two military alliances they head. But it would be unrealistic, 
on the one hand, to ignore the extent to which their conflict hangs 
like a heavy cloud over all efforts to make progress in disarmament, 
or, on the other hand, to gloss over the ways in which they 
paradoxically join forces in seeking to exclude the lesser powers 
from effective participation in the disarmament debate which they 
jealously guard as their quasi-exclusive domain. 


Obviously, they are not alone. Hardly any government represented 
here €@nd only five of the 149 member states were absent ) showed 
readiness to take a unilateral move which would point the way. Most 
statements were self-serving, guick to find fault with the other. 
Members of the non-aligned group were themselves often unable to 
agree on issues, their unity giving away at important points to 
inter-regional rivalries. 


But it would be a serious mistake to call SSD a failure or to 
blame the UN for its limited success. In at least the following 
areas progress has been made: 


1. Disarmament has been raised toward the top of the world 
agenda. The mere fact that the Special Session devoted to Disarmament 
has been held is significant. The attention of all governments has 
been drawn to the issue, and they have been obliged to study or 
reassess their positions. When one realizes that even some of the 
larger nations have not done this in recent years until just before 
SSD, then it is perhaps less surprising that the process has been 
so confusing. At the same time, world public attention was alerted 
in a new way. The SSD provided a stimulus and focus for activities 
in the non-governmental sector throughout the world.Special studies 
were done on the issues, large national and international meetings 
were held, and the press gave new attention to disarmament in 
many countries. 


2. Disarmament is likely to stay on the agenda. A second 
special session will be "held on a date to be decided by the 
General Assembly" this year. Most likely in 1980 or 1982. A world 
conference on disarmament education is planned by UNESCO for 1980. 
The UN Conference on Prohibitions or Restrictions of Use of Certain 
Conventional Weapons which may be Deemed to be Excessively Injurious 
or to have Indiscriminate Effects is planned for 1979. Special 
studies and actions are planned by a number of peace research 
institutes and non-governmental organizations. 
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3. France and China have agreed to new levels of 
involvement. French President Giscard d'Estaing indicated 
already in his speech early in the general debate, that 
under certain conditions his country would be willing to 
increase its involvement in international discussions on 
disarmament. The fact that France joined with the United 
Kingdom, the USA and the USSR in proposing significant 
adjustments in the structures of the CCD is a positive 
indycationythate ch is“wielisoccur. 


China has been more cautious in committing itself. It 
has only gone so far as to say that it will review its position 
in the light“of SSD ..'But -the“fact™that’at tias *parcicipace 
here for the first time in an international meeting on 


disarmament is important in itself. 
4 


4. Adjustments in the "machinery" have been made. The 


desire of many states to bring the disarmament discussion much 
more within the framework of the United Nations has been 
partially met. The final document speaks of the need to 
"revitalize" existing disarmament machinery, and for "forums 
(to be) appropriately constituted for disarmament deliberations 
and negotiations with a better representative character". 
"Deliberative" and "negotiating" bodies are envisaged, all 
Member states being represented in the former, "whereas the 
latter, for the sake of convenience, should have a relatively 
small membership". The UN General Assembly should "remain" the 
main deliberative organ, with its First Committee restricting 
itself in the future only to questions of disarmament and 
related international security questions. 


A new subsidiary organ of the General Assembly is to be 
created as a "deliberative" body. The Disarmament Commission, 
as it is to be called, will report annually to the General 
Assembly. 


More importantly, the chief "negotiating" body, the 
Conference of the Committee on Disarmament will be replaced 
by the Committee on Disarmament. Its membership will be enlarged 
to include 32 to 35 non-nuclear-weapon states in addition to the 
nuclear-weapon-states. While this is not the sort of balance 
hoped for by the non-aligned nations, it is considered an 
improvement. The USA and USSR have relinquished their joint 
chairmanship in favor of a rotating chairmanship among all 
members on a monthly basis, eliminating a major irritant. 


The request of Secretary-General Waldheim, made during 
his opening speech to SSD, was heard, and he will be allowed to 
set up an "advisory board of eminent persons, selected on the 
basis of their personal expertise", though its function, strictly 
limited to the realm of studies on disarmament and arms 
limitation, is less than we had hoped for. 
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Seta PoLlesfor non-governmental organizations is foreseen in 


cooperation with the UN Centre for Disarmament. The wording used 
leaves open the possibility of various forms of involvement to 
be determined at a later date. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE ? 


This report has been written even as delegates are putting 
the final touches on the document of the special session. It is 
too early adequately to assess its successes or failures, or to 
fix detailed priorities for action in the light of what has 
transpired here. Still, it is not too soon to note at least 
these urgent needs: 


1. The very limited success of the Tenth Special Session of the 
General Assembly devoted to Disarmament is a clear indication that 
the construction of a much firmer popular base is necessary in 
every nation. There is a mobilization and education task which 
must be done urgently in which the churches must play a central 
role. 


2. The link between disarmament and other critical areas such 
as development, human rights and the establishment of a new 
international economic order needs to be made even clearer. A 
serious effort needs to be made to avoid the compartmentalization 
of our concerns, and to work in all these areas in such a way as 
to make a general impact on the formation of national and 
international policies. 


3. The tendency towards defeatism and despair must be 
countered by the churches. The need is not for the stimulation 
of unfounded hopes, but for the definition of concrete tasks which 
can be performed by each and every man and woman, contributing 
to the construction of a situation in which hope is possible. 
In particular, it will be necessary to underline in our interpretation 
of the special session the words of WCC General Secretary Potter 
addressed to it about the role of the UN. There will certainly be 
a tendency to charge that body with having failed to produce more 
than it has. But if there is a future for disarmament, it is 
almost certain to be found within or in close relationship to the 
UN. The churches must renew their efforts to promote confidence in 
this instrument and to work with governments at national levels 
to make it more effective. 


Sr 


4. The conclusions of the two WCC meetings on Militarism 
and Disarmament need to be carefully reviewed, and clear 
priorities established among the action recommendations they 
contain. A more careful assessment should be made of the problems 
and opportunities encountered during the SSD, and the churches 
should seek to focus attention on areas where critical problems 
must be solved and to strengthen those instruments which are 
clearly necessary if progress in the future is to be made. 


5. Pressure needs to be maintained on the governments for 
general and complete disarmament. But one cannot help but repeat 
there the comment made during the WCC Conference on Disarmament: 
"The churches cannot in good conscience demand of their national 
governments that they put disarmament at the top of their agendas 
while the churches keep it low on theirs." 
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© COMMISSION OF THE CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


mm : of The World Council of Churches 


Moderator: Ollie Dahlén Director: Leopoldo J. Niilus 


To: Member Churches of the WCC and 16 January, 1978 
National Christian Councils 


Sub: Special Session of the UN General Assembly 
on Disarmament 


Dear friends, 


This is a follow-up of the letter from the General Secretary 
of the WCC to you in March 1977 on the Programme on Militarism and 
Armaments Race. In that letter he pointed out that "at no time in 
human history have national policies and the relations between 
states been so heavily influenced, if not guided by military 
technology and by weapons of war, as in the years since the end of 
the Second World War. This is a situation which offers great 
challenge to the churches in their commitment to peace and justice". 


Through this letter we would like to call your attention to 
the Special Session of the UN General Assembly on Disarmament. It 
was the Heads in Colombo in August 1976, who called on the United 
Nations to convene a special session of the General Assembly 
devoted to disarmament. As you are aware the Special Session on 
Disarmament will be held in New York from 23rd May to 28th June 1978. 
This Special Session will be the largest and most representative 
gathering ever convened to consider the question of disarmament. 
Therefore it is only proper that all concerned about peace and 
disarmament should exert the greatest possible effort toward making 
the Special Session a genuine success. 


The issues related to militarism and armaments have been with 
the ecumenical movement from its very beginning playing an 
important role in its formative processes. From the time of the 
Hague Conference in 1907, the ecumenical movement and the churches 
have continuously expressed their concern on these issues. After 
the formation of the CCIA and the WCC, considerable work has been 
done on disarmament questions. The Fifth Assembly of the WCC at 
Nairobi gave a call to the Council to give disarmament high 


priority in its programme. 


We are aware that a large number of churches and national 
councils are organising activities in connection with the Special 
Session and have made or are planning to make representations to 
their governments. Most of the governments will be formulating 
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their own positions in the coming few months prior to the Special 
Session. It is necessary to mobilise strong public opinion 
during this period in favour of concrete steps toward disarmament 
and the churches have a special responsibility here. 


A Conference on Disarmament will be held under the auspices 
of the WCC Programme Unit on Justice and Service in the first 
week of April. The statement from that Conference will be shared 
with you, communicated to governments and non-governmental 
organisations and will form the basis of future actions by the 
WCC in cooperation with you all in the field of disarmament. 


But we felt that at this stage we should alert you once 
again about the significance of the Special Session of the UN on 
Disarmament, and remind you of making representations to the 
governments regarding the crucial issues involved. We felt we 
should share again with you some of the statements from the 
ecumenical movement on this matter. Therefore you will find 
enclosed a collection of WCC statements on disarmament. 


We think that it is quite likely that several members of our 
churches will be attending the Special Session in different 
capacities, in government delegations, etc. We would very much 
appreciate if you can send us the names and addresses of such 
persons to enable us to maintain contacts with them. 


May we suggest that it will be qood if the churches include 
in their intersessions on Sunday, 2lst May, just prior to the 
opening of the Special Session, special prayers for peace and 
disarmament. 


With prayers for blessings on your work in the New Year and 
with cordial greetings. 


Yours sincere 
On behalf of [the baits | 
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ANNEX II 


STATEMENT BY 
DR. PHILIP POTTER 
GENERAL SECRETARY 


THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
TO THE AD HOC COMMITTEE OF 
THE X SPECIAL SESSION OF THE 
U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
12 JUNE 1978 


Mr, Chairman, Distinguished Delegates: 


It is a great privilege for me, on behalf of the World Council of Churches, 
to address you. The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of 293 Orthodox 
and Protestant churches in over 100 countries. They comprise hundreds of millions 
of believers who live in East and West and North and South who find themselves 
caught up in all the ideological, political, economic, social, racial and cultural 
conflicts of our time. One of the main functions of the Council is "to express 
the common concern of the churches in the service of human need, the breaking 
down of barriers between people, and the promotion of one human family in justice 
and peace". 


The barriers caused by war and the armaments race have been a major preoccupa- 
tion of the Council from its inception thirty years ago. The First Assembly of the 
Council in 1948 declared: 


The Churches must also attack the causes of war by 
promoting peaceful change and the pursuit of justice. They 
must stand for the maintenance of good faith and the honour- 
ing of the pledged word, resist the pretensions of imperial- 
ist power, promote the multilateral reduction of armaments, 
and combat indifference and despair in the face of the 
futility of war; they must point Christians to that spiritual 
resistance which grows from settled convictions widely held, 
themselves a powerful deterrent to war. A moral vacuum in- 
evitably invites an aggressor. 


Through its Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, which has consulta~ 
tive status with various U.N. bodies, the Council has indefatigably represented the 
churches in the concern for disarmament and has constantly sought to rouse the con- 
setence of Christians to throw their weight with people of goodwill and governments 
in working for peace and justice, Christians, expert in the field of disarmament, 
have been mobilised and valuable contributions have been made. The Fifth Assembly, 
at Nairobi, of the World Council in 1975 called for studies in depth on militarism 
and disarmament. Since then consultations have been held and their findings have 
been shared with delegates at this Special Session of the U.N. I may also mention 
that on Sunday, May 21, on the eve of your Special Session, churches throughout 


the world remembered you in their prayers to the God of Peace. 


Qualitatively new elements 


As Christians have grappled with the issues of disarmament, they have been 
painfully aware of the qualitatively new elements in the situation during this 
Disarmament Decade. The world has in fact become more insecure in these years. 


First, considerably more material and human resources are being concentrated 
on the production of armaments. Science and technology, the preserve of an in- 
tellectual elite in both rich and poor countries, are now deployed by the alliance 
of those involved in the business, bureaucratic, political and military sectors to 
produce new and ever more lethal weapons at a prodigious rate. This is often done 
secretly in the corridors of power and beyond social control. Moreover, the 
dramatic increase in the number, variety, destructive power and cost of these arm- 
aments frustrates disarmament negotiations more than ever before because they 
change the nature of the problems which have to be faced. 


Secondly, arms production and sale have become part of the national economic 
policy of the rich developed world, and therefore dictates political and foreign 
policies. Weapons-producing national and trans-national corporations have ex- 
acerbated this trend. This has meant a marked increase in the flow of arms to the 
poorer, developing countries which in the process become dependent clients of the 
powerful states and potentially widen the scope of armed conflict. For example, 
it is known that of the over 130 armed conflicts which have taken place since 
World War II nearly all have been in the Third World, and the powerful nations of 
the rich world have been involved in those conflicts. Disarmament has therefore 
become a truly global concern. Hence the necessity and timeliness of this 
Special Session of the U.N. 


Thirdly, national security should be the instrument for promoting the social, 
economic and political rights of all peoples within the nation state. However, 
in a growing number of countries, it has become a doctrine which is used to justify 
military take-overs, the suppression of civilian political institutions and the 
violation of basic human rights. In the defence of "law and order", sinister in- 
struments of torture, police and prison hardware, and sophisticated means of in- 
telligence gathering have been produced and sold to minority and undemocratic 
regimes especially in the Third World. We are witnessing the increasing militaris- 
ation of many of our societies and the tendency to extend a country's military, 
ideological and economic frontiers far beyond its national borders, all of which 
leads to greater insecurity. Moreover, in the name of national security, the 
mass media and educational institutions are frequently misused to foster a psychosis 


of fear and mistrust and to prevent any other way of looking at resolution of con- 
flicts than in military terms. 


Fourthly, overshadowing all these dangerous tendencies is the development of 
new generations of even more destructive conventional and nuclear weapons. There 
is a growing danger of nuclear proliferation and of lowering the nuclear threshold. 
The deployment of weapons through missiles, submarines and long-range bombers has 
enabled striking capability to reach all nations and peoples. Furthermore, the 
super-powers are now seeking to create an atmosphere in which "first strike" 
capability will sooner or later be turned to reality, and thus hasten the annihil- 
ation of the human race. 


The Need for New Perspectives 


In face of this catalogue of accelerated insecurity, the churches cannot re- 
main spectators and inactive. On the basis of their faith in a God who in Jesus 
Christ wills that we should have life and have it in all its fullness, and in his 
purpose that the earth should be replenished and used for the well-being of all, 
Christians are called to bring new perspectives to bear on the issues of militarism 


and the arms race. I only have time to mention in a general way a few of these 
perspectives. 


1. Disarmament is an integral part of the struggle for a just, participatory 
and sustainable society. The threat to peace of the arms race is inextricably 
related to the other prevailing threats to human survival -- poverty, hunger, 
racial, political and economic oppression, the suppression of human rights, the 
despoiling of the environment and the wanton wastage of the resources of the earth. 
Disarmament and the search for a New International Economic Order are inseparable 
efforts towards peace with justice. Thus disarmament is not a technical, but a 
political and moral concern. A global approach to disarmament is needed. Every- 
thing which is done to achieve a more just ecnomic order, to share material and 
human resources in an equitable way, and to facilitate the participation of all 
in the life of society is bound to contribute to eliminating the arms race and 
the militarisation of society. 


2. We must challenge the idol of a distorted concept of national security 
which is directed to encouraging fear and mistrust resulting in greater insecurity. 
The only security worthy of its name lies in enabling people to participate fully 
in the life of their nation and to establish relations of trust between peoples 
of different nations. It is only when there is a real dialogue -- a sharing of life 
with life in mutual trust and respect -- that there can be true security. 

3. Christians are pledged to work for creating those structures and mechan- 
isms by which disarmament can be sought boldly and imaginatively. The UN is the 
most effective forum for enabling the nations to work for that international 
security which will ensure national security, for the rule of law through coven- 
ants freely entered into and maintained by mutually agreed peaceful methods. 
Therefore, it is imperative that the role of the UN be extended and strengthened 
in the search for disarmament and for a New International Economic Order. One of 
the tragedies of our time is the way in which member states and the mass media 
which support them ignore and denigrate the work of the UN. The World Council of 
Churches and its member churches stand pledged, as they always have done, to 
support the UN in all its efforts to promote peace and justice in our troubled, 
tortured world. 


4. Disarmament is not the affair of statesmen and experts only, but of 

every man and woman of every nation. We are dealing here with the issues of life 
and death for humankind. They are not technical, but human and therefore political 
issues. This means that every effort must be made to dispel the ignorance, com- 
placency and fear which prevail. Political decisions can only be made when people 
are fully aware of the facts and are enabled to discern the options before them. 
This is a necessaryfunction which non-governmental organisations can perform. The 
churches have a very distinctive role to play because they have the criterion of 
faith in the God of hope whose purpose is that all should be responsible for each 
other in justice and peace. Therefore they will continue to rouse the conscience 
of people and encourage them to demonstrate by attitude, word and act that peace and 
justice are not ideals to be cherished but realities to be achieved. The arms 

race is the decision and creation of human beings. Disarmament must also be willed 
and won by human beings. 


The churches do not approach their task with any self-righteousness or 
naivete. They are well aware that throughout their history they have often been 
so allied to the forces of disorder and oppression that they have promoted or 
connived in wars and in the war psychosis. They know that their own divisions 
are symptoms and signs of the divisions in our world. To be instruments of 
reconciliation they are in fact endeavoring to become reconciled to each other. 


It is in humility and hope that the churches participate in the efforts 
towards disarmament and a just society. They do so with the vision of the 
prophet, whose words are engraved on the Isaiah Wall just across the street from 
this building: 


They shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning-hooks: 

Nation shall not lift sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. 


It is this vision of the conversion of the tools of death into the tools of life 
which inspires and activates the churches today. Our prayer is that this vision 
will inspire you in your deliberations and your peoples in the pursuit of peace 

and justice. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GUNTRAL ASSEMBLY 


/on the report of the Ad Hoc Committee of the Tenth Special Session 
(A/S-10/23)/ 


6-10/2. Final Document of the Tenth Special Session 
of the General Assembly 





The General Assembly, 


Alarmed by the threat to the very survival of mankind posed by the existence 
of nuclear weapons and the continuing arms race, and recalling the devastation 
inflicted by all wars, 


Convinced that disarmament and arms limitation, particularly in the nuclear 
field, are essential for the prevention of the danger of nuclear war and the 
strengthening of international peace and security and for the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples, thus facilitatinz the achievement of the nev 
international economic order, 


Having resolved to lay the foundations of an international disarmament stratesy 
which, through co-ordinated and persevering efforts in which the United Nations 
should play a more effective role, aims at general and complete disarmament under 
effective international control, 


Adopts the following Final Document of this special session of the General 
Assembly devoted to disarmament: 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


1. Attainment of the objective of security, which is an inseparable element of 
peace, has always been one of the most profound aspirations of humanity. States 
have for a long time sought to maintain their security through the possession of 
arms. Admittedly, their survival has, in certain cases, effectively depended on 
whether they could count on appropriate means of defence. Yet the accumulation of 
weapons, particularly nuclear weapons, today constitutes much more a threat than a 
protection for the future of mankind. The time has therefore come to put an end to 
this situation, to abandon the use of force in international relations and to seek 
security in disarmament, that is to say, through a gradual but effective process 
beginning with a reduction in the present level of armaments. The ending of the 
arms race and the achievement of real disarmament are tasks of primary importance 
and urgency. To meet this historic challenge is in the political and economic 
interests of all the nations and peoples of the world as well as in the interests 
of ensuring their genuine security and peaceful future. 


as Unless its avenues are closed, the continued arms race means.a growing threat 
to international peace and security and even to the very survival of mankind. The 
nuclear and conventional arms build-up threatens to stall the efforts aimed at 
reaching the goals of development, to become an obstacle on the road of achievin 
the new international economic order and to hinder the solution of other vital 
problems facing mankind. 

3. Dynamic development of détente, encompassing all spheres of international 
relations in all regions of the world, with the participation of all countries, 
would create conditions conducive to the efforts of States to end the arms race, 
which has engulfed the world, thus reducing the danger of war. Progress on détente 
and progress on disarmament mutually complement and strengthen each other. 


h, The Disarmament Decade solemnly declared in 1969 by the United Nations is 
coming to an end. Unfortunately, the objectives established on that occasion by 
the General Assembly appear to be as far away today as they were then, or even 
further because the arms race is not diminishing but increasing and outstrips by 
far the efforts to curb it. While it is true that some limited agreements have been 
reached, “effective measures relating to the cessation of the nuclear arms race at 
an early date and to nuclear disarmament" continue to elude man's grasp. Yet the 
implementation of such measures is urgently required. There has not been any real 
progress either that might lead to the conclusion of a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament under effective international control. Furthermore, it has 
not been possible to free any amount, however modest, of the enormous resources, 
both material and human, which are wasted on the unproductive and spiralling arms 
race and which should be made available for the purpose of economic and social 
development, especially since such a race "places a great burden on both the 
developing and the developed countries". 


ae The Members of the United Nations are fully aware of the conviction of their 
peoples that the question of general and complete disarmament is of utmost 
importance and that peace, security and economic and social development are 
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indivisible, and they have therefore recognized that the corr eau ne obligations 
and responsibilities are universal. 


Ge Thus a powerful current of opinion has gradually formed, leading to the 
convening of what will go down in the annals of the United Nations as the first 
special session of the General Assembly devoted entirely to disarmament. 


1 The outcome of this special session, whose deliberations have to a large extent 
been facilitated by the five sessions of the Preparatory Committee which preceded 
it, is the present Final Document. This introduction serves as a preface to the 
document which commrises also the following three sections: a Declaration, a 
Programme of Action and recommendations concerning the international machinery for 
disarmament negotiations. 


8. While the final objective of the efforts of all States should continue to be 
general and complete disarmament under effective international control, the 
immediate goal is that of the elimination of the danger of a nuclear war and the 
implementation of measures to halt and reverse the arms race and clear the path 
towards lasting peace. Negotiations on the entire range of those issues should be 
based on the strict observance of the purposes and principles enshrined in the 
Charter of the United Nations, with full recognition of the role of the United 
Nations in the field of disarmament and reflecting the vital interest of all the 
peoples of the world in this sphere. The aim of the Declaration is to review and 
assess the existing situation, outline the objectives and the priority tasks and 
set forth fundamental principles for disarmament negotiations. 


9. For disarmament - the aims and purposes of which the Declaration proclaims - to 
become a reality, it was essential to agree on a series of specific disarmament 
measures, selected by common accord as those on which there is a consensus to the 
effect that their subsequent realization in the short term appears to be feasible. 
There is also a need to prepare through agreed procedures a comprehensive 
disarmament programme. That programme, passing through all the necessary stages, 
should lead to general and complete disarmament under effective international 
control. Procedures for watching over the fulfilment of the obligations thus 
assumed had also to be agreed upon. That is the purpose of the Programme of Action. 


10. Althougn the decisive factor for achieving real measures of disarmament is the 
"political will" of States, and especially of those possessing nuclear weapons, a 
significant role can also be played by the effective functioning of an appropriate 
international machinery designed to deal with the problems of disarmament in its 
various aspects. Consequently, it would be necessary that the two kinds of organs 
required to that end, the deliberative and the negotiating organs, have the 
appropriate organization and procedures that would be most conducive to obtaining 
constructive results. The last section of the Final Document, section IV, has been 
prepared with that end in view. 
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II. DECLARATION 


11. Mankind today is confronted with an unprecedented threat of self-extinction 
arising from the massive und competitive accumulation of the most destructive 
weapons ever produced. Existing arsenals of nuclear weapons alone are more than 
sufficient to destroy all life on earth. Failure of efforts to halt and reverse 
the arms race, in particular the nuclear arms race, increases the danger of the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. Yet the arms race continues. Military budgets 
are constantly growing, with enormous consumption of human and material resources. 
The increase in weapons, especially nuclear weapons, far from helping to strengthen 
international security, on the contrary weakens it. The vast stockpiles and 
tremendous build-up of arms and armed forces and the competition for qualitative 
refinement of weapons of all kinds to which scientific resources and technological 
advances are diverted, pose incalculable threats to peace. This situation both 
reflects and aggravates international tensions, sharpens conflicts in various 
regions of the world, hinders the process of détente, exacerbates the differences 
between opposing military alliances, jeopardizes the security of all States, 
‘heightens the sense of insecurity among all States, including the non-nuclear- 
‘weapon States, and increases the threat of nuclear war. 


12. The arms race, particularly in its nuclear aspect, runs counter to efforts to 
‘achieve further relaxation of international tension, to establish international 
relations based on peaceful coexistence and trust between all States, and to 
develop broad international co~operation and understanding. The arms race impedes 
‘the realization of the purposes, and is incompatible with the principles, of the 
Charter of the United Nations, especially respect for sovereignty, refraining 
from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any State, peaceful settlement of disputes and non-intervention 
and non-interference in the internal affairs of States. It also adversely affects 
‘the rights of peoples freely to determine their systems of social and economic 
development, and hinders the struggle for self-determination and the elimination of 
colonial rule, racial or foreign domination or occupation. Indeed, the massive 
accumulation of armaments and the acquisition of armaments technology by racist 
régimes, as well as their possible acquisition of nuclear weapons , present a 
challenging and increasingly dangerous obstacle to a world community faced with the 
urgent need to disarm. It is, therefore, essential for purposes of disarmament to 
prevent any further acquisition of arms or arms technology by such régimes, 
especially through strict adherence by all States to relevant decisions of the 
Security Council. 


13. Enduring international peace and security cannot be built on the accumulation 
of weaponry by military alliances nor be sustained by a precarious balance of 
deterrence or doctrines of strategic superiority. Genuine and lasting peace can 
only be created through the effective implementation of the security system _ 
provided for in the Charter of the United Nations and the speedy and substantial 
reduction of arms and armed forces, by international agreement and mutual example , 
leading ultimately to general and complete disarmament under effective international 
control. At the same time, the causes of the arms race and threats to peace must 

be reduced and to this end effective action should be taken to eliminate tensions 


and settle disputes by peaceful means. 
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14, Sinee the process of disarmament affeets the vital security interests of all 
States, they must ali be actively concerned with and contribute to the measures of 
disarmament and arms limitation, which have an essential part to play in 
maintaining and strengthening international security. Therefore the role and 
responsibility of the United Nations in the sphere of disarmament, in accordance 
with its Charter, must be strengthened. 


15. It is essential that not only Governments but also the peoples of the world 
recognize and understand the dangers in the present situation. In order that an 
international conscience may develop and that world public opinion may exercise a 
positive influence, the United Nations should increase the dissemination of ; 
information on the armaments race and disarmament with the full co-operation of 
Member States. 


16. In a world of finite resources there is a close relationship between 
expenditure on armaments and economic and social development. Military expenditures 
~ are reaching ever higher levels, the highest percentage of which can be attributed 
to the nuclear-weapon States and most of their allies, with prospects of further 
expansion and the danger of further increases in the expenditures of other countrie 
The hundreds of billions of dollars spent annually on the manufacture or improvemen 
of weapons are in sombre and dramatic contrast to the want and poverty in which 

two thirds of the world's population live. This colossal waste of resources is eve 
more serious in that it diverts to military purposes not only material but also 
technical and human resources which are urgently needed for development in all 
countries, particularly in the developing countries. Thus, the economic and social 
consequences of the arms race are so detrimental that its continuation is obviously 
incompatible with the implementation of the new international economic order based 
on justice, equity and co-operation. Consequently, resources released as a result 
of the implementation of disarmament measures should be used in a manner which will 
help to promote the well-being of all peoples and to improve the economic condition 
of the developing countries. 


17. Disarmament has thus become an imperative and most urgent task facing the 
international community. No real progress has been made so far in the crucial 
field of reduction of armaments. However, certain positive changes in 
international relations in some areas of the world provide some encouragement. 
Agreements have been reached that have been important in limiting certain weapons 
or eliminating them altogether, as in the case of the Convention on the Prohibition 
of the Development, Production and Stockpiling of Bacteriological (Biological) and 
Toxin Weapons and on Their Destruction 1/ and excluding particular areas from the ; 
arms race. The fact remains that these agreements relate only to measures of 
limited restraint while the arms race continues. These partial measures have 

done little to bring the world closer to the goal of general and complete 
disarmament. For more than a decade there have been no negotiations leading to 

a treaty on general and complete disarmament. The pressing need now is to 
translate into practical terms the provisions of this Final Document and to proceed 


along the road of binding and effective international agreements in the field of 
disarmament. 


1/ General Assembly resolution 2826 (XXVI), annex. 
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18. Removing the threat of a world war - a nuclear war - is the most acute and 
urgent task of the present day. Mankind is confronted with a choice: we must 
halt the arms race and proceed to disarmament or face annihilation. 


19. The ultimate objective of the efforts of States in the disarmament process is 
general and complete disarmament under effective international control. The 
principal goals of disarmament are to ensure the survival of mankind and to 
eliminate the danger of war, in particular nuclear war, to ensure that war is 

no longer an instrument for settling international disputes and that the use and 
the threat of force are eliminated from international life, as provided for’in the 
Charter of the United Nations. Progress towards this objective requires the 
conclusion and implementation of agreements on the cessation of the arms race and 
on genuine measures of disarmament, taking into account the need of States to 
protect their security. 


20. Among such measures, effective measures of nuclear disarmament and the 
prevention of nuclear war have the highest priority. To this end, it is imperative 
to remove the threat of nuclear weapons, to halt and reverse the nuclear arms race 
until the total elimination of nuclear weapons and their delivery systems has 

been achieved, and to prevent th> proliferation of nuclear weapons. At the same 
time, other measures designed to prevent the outbreak of nuclear war and to lessen 
the danger of the threat or use of nuclear weapons should be taken. 


21. Alongs with these measures, agreements or other effective measures should be 
adopted to prohibit or prevent the development, production or use of other weapons 
of mass destruction. In this context, an agreement on elimination ‘of all chemical 
weapons should be concluded as a matter of high priority. 


22. Together with negotiations on nuclear disarmament measures , negotiations 
should be carried out on the balanced reduction of armed forces and of conventional 
armaments, based on the principle of undiminished security of the parties with a 
view to promoting or enhancing stability at a lower military level, taking into 
account the need of all States to protect their security. These negotiations 
should be conducted with particular emphasis on armed forces and conventional 
weapons of nuclear-weapon States and other militarily significant countries. 
There should also be negotiations on the limitation of international transfer of 
conventional weapons, based in particular on the same principle, and taking into 
account the inalienable right to self-determination and independence of peoples 
under colonial or foreign domination and the obligations of States to respect 
that right, in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations and the 
Declaration on Principles of International Law concerning Friendly Relations and 
Co-operation among States, 2/ as well as the need of recipient States to protect 
their security. 


23. Further international action should be taken to prohibit or restrict for 
humanitarian reasons the use of specific conventional weapons, including those 
which may be excessively injurious, cause unnecessary suffering or have 
indiscriminate effects. 


2/ General Assembly resolution 2625 (XXV), annex. 
(bees 
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2h, Collaterul measures in both the nuclear anc conventional fields, together with 
other measures svecifically desirned to build confidence, should be undertaken in 
order to contribute to the er ation of favourable conditions for the adoption of 
additional disermancrt eoacures and to further the relaxation of international 
tension. 


25. Wozotiations and measures in the field oi disarmament shall be guided by the 
fundamental princinles set forth below. 


06, All States Members of the United Nations reaffirm their fvll commitment to 
the purvoses of the Charter of the United Nations and their obligation strictly to 
observe its princinles as well as other relevant and generally accepted principles 
of international law relatine to the maintenance of international peace and 
security. They stress the special importance of refraining from the threat or use 
of force against the sovereisnty, territorial interrity or political independence 
of any State, or »:ainst peoples under coloniel or foreign domination seeking to 
exercise their right to self-determination and to achieve independence; 
non=-intervention and non-interference in the internal affairs of other States: the 
inviolability of international frontiers; and the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
having regard to the inherent right of States to individual and collective self- 
defence in accordance with the Charter. 


27. In accordance with the Charter, the United Nations has a central role and 
primary responsibility in the sphere of disarmament. In order effectively to 
Cischarge this role and facilitate and encourage all measures in this field, the 
United Nations should be kept approvriately informed of all steps in this field, 
whether unilateral, bilateral, regicnal or multilateral, without prejudice to the 
prozress of negotiations. 


28. All the peoples of the world have a vital interest in the success of 
disarmament nerotisations. Consequently, all States have the dutv to contribute 

to efforts in the field of disarmament. All States have the right to participate 

in disarmament negotiations. They have the right to participate on an equal footing 
in those multilateral disarmament negotiations which have a direct bearing on their 
national security. While disarmament is the responsibility of all States, the 
nuclear~weapon States have the primary responsibility for nuclear disarmament and, 
together with other militarily sipnificant States, for halting and reversing the 
arms race. It is therefore important to secure their active participation. 


29. The adontion of disarmament measures should take place in such an equitable 
and balanced manner as to ensure the rirht of each State to security and to ensure 
that no individual State or group of States may obtain advantages over others at 
any stage. At each stage the objective should be undiminished security at the 
lowest possible level of armaments and military forces. 


30. An accentable balance of mutual responsibilities and obligations for nuclear 
and non-nuclexr-weapon States should be strictly observed. 


31. Disarmament and arms limitation agreements should provide for adequate 
measures of verification satisfactory to all parties concerned in order to create 
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the necessary confidence and ensure that they are beine observed by all parties. 
The form and modalities of the verification to be provided for in any snecifie 
asreement depend upon and should be determined by the purnoses, scone and nature 
of the agreement. Acreements should provide for the participation of parties 
directly or through the United iations system in the verification process. Wher- 
appropriate, a combination of several methods of verification as well as other 
compliance nrocedures should be employed. 


32. All States, and in particular nuclear-weapon States, should corsider various 
proposals designed to secure the avoidence of the use of nuclear weapons, end the 
prevention of nuclear war. In this context, while noting the declarations made 
by nuclear-weapon States, effective arranrements, as appropriate, to assure 
non--nuclear=-veapon States against the use or the threat of use of nuclear weapons 
could strengthen the security of those States and international peace and security. 


33. The establishment of nuclear-weanon-free zones on the basis of agreements or 
arrangements freely ariived at amon the States of the zone concerned, and the full 
compliance with those agreements or arrangements, thus ensuring that the zones are 
eenuinely free from nuclear weapons, anc respect for such zones hy nuclear-weapon 
States, constitute an important disarmament m-nasure. 


34. Disarmament, relaxation of international tension, respect for the richt to 
self-determination and national indenendence, the peaceful settlement of disputes 
in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations and the strengthening of 
international peace and security are directly related to each other. Progress in 
any of these spheres has a beneficial effect on all of them; in turn, failure in 
one sphere has negative effects on others. 


35. There is also a close relationship between disarmament and development. 
Progress in the former would help greatly in the realization of the latter. 
Therefore resources released as a result of the implementation of disarmament 
measures should be devoted to the economic and social development of all nations 
and contribute to the bridging of the econoric gan between developed and developing 
countries. 


36. Non-proliferation of nuclear weapons is a matter of universal concern. 

Measures of disarmament must be consistent with the inalienable right of all States, 
without discrimination, to develon, acquire and use nuclear technoloav, equipnent 
and materials for the peaceful use of nuclear energy and to determine their 
peaceful nuclear programmes in accordance with their national priorities, needs and 
interests, bearing in mind the need to prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
International co-operation in the peaceful uses of nuclear enerry should be 
conducted under agreed and appropriate international safeguards spplied on a 
non=-discriminatory basis. 


37. Significant progress in disarmament, including nuclear disarmament, would be 


facilitated by parallel measures to strengthen the security of States and to 
improve the international situation in veneral. 


or 
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35 Nesotiations on partial measures of disarmament should be conducted 
concurrently with negotiations on more comprehensive measures and should be 
followed by negotiations leadinz to a treaty on general and complete disarmament 
under effective international control. 


39. Qualitative and quantitative disarmament measures are both important for 
halting the arms race. Efforts to that end must include negotiations on the 
limitation and cessation of the qualitative improvement of armaments, especially 
weapons of mass destruction and the development of new means of warfare so that 
ultimately scientific and technological achievements may be used solely for 
peaceful purvoseés. 


LO. Universality of disarmament arreements helps create confidence among States. 
When multilateral agreements in the field of disarmament are negotiated, every 
effort should be made to ensure that they are universally acceptable. The 

full compliance of all parties with the provisions contained in such agreements 
would also contribute to the attainment of that goal. 


41, In order to create favourable conditions for success in the disarmament 
process , all States should strictly abide by the provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations, refrain from actions which might adversely affect efforts in the 
field of disarmament, and display a constructive approach to negotiations and the 
political will to reach agreements. There are certain negotiations on disarmament 
under way at different levels, the early and successful completion of which could 
contribute to limiting the arms race. Unilateral measures of arms limitation or 
reduction could also contribute to the attainment of that goal. 


42, Since prompt measures should be taken in order to halt and reverse the arms 
race, Member States hereby declare that they will respect the objectives and 
principles stated above and make every effort faithfully to carry out the 
Prograrme of Action set forth in section III below. 
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III. PROGRAMME OF ACTION 


43. Progress towards the goal of general and complete disarmament can be achieved 
through the implementation of a programme of action on disarmament, in accordance 
with the goals and principles established in the Declaration on disarmament. The 
present Programme of Action contains priorities and measures in the field of 
disarmament that States should undertake as a matter of urgency with a view to 
halting and reversing the arms race and to giving the necessary impetus to efforts 
designed to achieve genuine disarmament leading to general and complete disarmament 
under effective international control. 


44. The present Programme of Action enumerates the specific measures of 
disarmament which should be implemented over the next few years, as well as other 
measures and studies to prepare the way for future negotiations and for progress 
towards general and complete disarmament. 


45. Priorities in disarmament negotiations shall be: nuclear weapons; other 
weapons of mass destruction, including chemical weapons; conventional weapons, 
including any which may be deemed to be excessively injurious or to have 
indiscriminate effects; and reduction of armed forces. 


46. Nothing should preclude States from conducting negotiations on all priority 
items concurrently. 


47. Nuclear weapons pose the greatest danger to mankind and to tke survival of 

civilization. It is essential to halt and reverse the nuclear arms race in all its 
aspects in order to avert the danger of war involving nuclear weapons. The ultimate 
goal in this context is the complete elimination of nuclear weapons. 


48. In the task of achieving the goals of nuclear disarmament, all the nuclear- 
weapon States, in particular those among them which possess the most important 
nuclear arsenals, bear a special responsibility. 


49. The process of nuclear disarmament should be carried out in such a way, and 
requires measures to ensure, that the security of all States is guaranteed at 
progressively lower levels of nuclear armaments, taking into account the relative 
qualitative and quantitative importance of the existing arsenals of the nuclear- 
weapon States and other States concerned. 


50. The achievement of nuclear disarmament will require urgent negotiation of 
agreements at appropriate stages and with adequate measures of verification 
satisfactory to the States concerned for: 


(a) Cessation of the qualitative improvement and development of nuclear- 
weapon systems; 


(b) Cessation of the production of all types of nuclear weapons and their 
means of delivery, and of the production of fissionable material for weapons 
purposes; 
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(c) A comprehensive, phased programme with agreed time-frames, whenever 
feasible, for progressive and balanced reduction of stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
and their means of delivery, leading to their ultimate and complete elimination at 
the earliest possible time. 


Consideration can be given in the course of the negotiations to mutual and agreed 
limitation or prohibition, without prejudice to the security of any State, of any 
types of nuclear armaments. 


51. The cessation of nuclear--weapon testing by all States within the framework of 
an effective nuclear disarmament process would be in the interest of mankind. It 
would make a significant contribution to the above aim of ending the qualitative 
improvement of nuclear weapons and the development of new types of such weapons 

aud of preventing the proliferation of nuclear weapons. In this context the 
negotiations now in progress on "a treaty prohibiting nuclear-weapon tests, and a 
protocol covering nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes, which would be an 
integral part of the treaty,'' should be concluded urgently and the result submitted 
for full consideration by the multilateral negotiating body with a view to the 
submission of a draft tresty to the General Assembly at the earliest possible 

date. All efforts should be made by the negotiating parties to achieve an agreement 
which, following endorsement by the General Assembly, could attract the widest 
possible adherence. In this context, various views were expressed by non-nuclear- 
weapon States that, pending the conclusion of this treaty, the world community 
would be encouraged if ¢11 the nuclear-weapon States refrained from testing nuclear 
weapons. In this connexion, some nuclear-weapon States expressed different views. 


52. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States of America 
should conclude at the earliest possible date the agreement they have been pursuing 
for several years in the second series of the strategic arms limitation talks 

(SALT II). They are invited to transmit in good time the text of the agreement to 
the General Assembly. It should be followed promptly by further strategic arms 
limitation negotiations between the two parties, leading to agreed significant 
reductions of, and qualitative limitations on strategic arms. It should constitute 
an important step in the direction of nuclear disarmament and, ultimately, of 
establishment of a world free of such weapons. 


53. The process of nuclear disarmament described in the paragraph on this subject 
should be expedited by the urgent and vigorous pursuit to a successful conclusion 
of ongoing negotiations and the urgent initiation of further negotiations among 
the nuclear-weapon States. 


54. Significant progress in nuclear disarmament would be facilitated both by 
parallel political or international legal measures to strengthen the security of 
States and by progress in the limitation and reduction of armed forces and 
conventional armaments of the nuclear~weapon States and other States in the regions 
concerned. 


25. Real progress in the field of nuclear disarmament could create an atmosphere 
conducive to progress in conventional disarmament on a world-wide basis. 
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Fo . 4 
50. The most effective guarantee against the danser of nuclear war and the use 


of nuclear weapons is nuclear disarmament and the complete elimination of nuclear 
weapons. 


57. Pending the achievement of this foal, for which negotiations should be 
vigorously pursued, and bearing in mind the devastating results which nuclear war 
would have on belligerents and non-belligerents alike, the nuclear- -weapon States 
have special responsibilities to undertake measures aimed at preventing the 
outbreak of nuclear war, and of the use of force in international relations, subject 
to the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations, including the use of 
nuclear weapons. 


58. In this context all States, and in particular nuclear-weapon States, should 
consider as soon as possible various proposals designed to secure the avoidance 

of the use of nuclear weapons, the prevention of nuclear war and related objectives, 
where possible through international agreement and thereby ensure that the survival 
of mankind is not endangered. All States should actively participate in efforts 

to bring about conditions in international relations among States in which a code 
of peaceful conduct of nations in international affairs could be agreed and which 
would preclude the use or threat of use of nuclear weapons. 


299. %In the same context, the nuclear-weapon States are called upon to take steps 
to assure the non-nuclear-weapon States against the use or threat of use of nuclear 
weapons. The General Assembly notes the declarations made by the nuclear-weapon 
States and urges them to pursue efforts to conclude, as appropriate, effective 
arrangements to assure non-nuclear-weapon States against the use or threat of use 
of nuclear weapons. 


60. The establishment of nuclear-weapon-free zones on the basis of arrangements 
freely arrived at among the States of the region concerned constitutes an 
important disarmament measure. 


61. The process of establishing such zones in different parts of the world should 
be encouraged with the ultimate objective of achieving a world entirely free of 
nuclear weapons. In the process of establishing such zones, the characteristics 
of each region should be taken into account. The States participating in such 
zones should undertake to comply fully with all the objectives, purposes and 
principles of the agreements or arrangements establishing the zones, thus ensuring 
that they are genuinely free from nuclear weapons. 


62. With respect to such zones, the nuclear-weapon States in turn are called upon 
to give undertakings, the modalities of which are to be negotiated with the 
competent authority of each zone, in particular: 


(a) To respect strictly the status of the nuclear-weapon-free zone; 


(b) To refrain from the use or threat of use of nuclear weapons against 
the States of the zone. 
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53. In the lisht of existing conditions, and without prejudice to other 
measures which may be considered in other regions, the following measures are 
especially desirable: 


(a) Adoption by the States concerned of all relevant measures to ensure 
the full application of the Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in 
Latin America (Treaty of Tlatelolco), 3/ taking into account the views expressed 
at the tenth special session on the adherence to it; 


(o) Signature and ratification of the Additional Protocols of the Treaty 
for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin America (Treaty of Tlatelolco) by 
the States entitled to become parties to those instruments which have not yet done 
SO} 


(c) In Africa, where the Organization of African Unity has affirmed a decision 
for the denuclearization of the region, the Security Council of the United Nations 
shall take appropriate effective steps whenever necessary to prevent the 
frustration of this objective; 


(ad) The serious consideration of the practical and urgent steps, as described 
in the paragraphs above, required for the implementation of the proposal to 
establish a nuclear-weapon-free zone in the Middle East, in accordance with the 
relevant General Assembly resolutions, where all parties directly concerned have 
expressed their support for the concept and where the danger of nuclear-weapon 
proliferation exists. The establishment of a nuclear-weapon-free zone in the 
iliddle East would greatly enhance international peace and security. Pending the 
establishment of such a zone in the region, States of the region should solemnly 
declare that they will refrain on a reciprocal basis from producing, acquiring or 
in any other way possessing nuclear weapons and nuclear explosive devices, and from 
permitting the stationing of nuclear weapons on their territory by any third party 
and agree to place all their nuclear activities under International Atomic Energy 
Agency safeguards. Consideration should be given to a Security Council role in 
advancing the establishment of a nuclear-—weapon-free zone in the Middle East; 


(e) All States in the region of South Asia have expressed their determination 
to keep their countries free of nuclear weapons. Wo action should be taken by them 
which might deviate from that objective. In this context, the question of 
establishing a nuclear-weapon-free zone in South Asia has been dealt with in several 
resolutions of the General Assembly, which is keeping the subject under 
consideration. 


64. The establishment of zones of peace in various regions of the world under 
appropriate conditions, to be clearly defined and determined freely by the 

States concerned in the zone, taking into account the characteristics of the zone 
and the principles of the Charter of the United Nations, and in conformity with 
international law, can contribute to strengthening the security of States within 


3/ United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 634, No. 9068. 
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such zones and to international peace and security as a whole. In this rezard, 


the General Assembly notes the proposals for the establishment of zones of peace, 
inter alia, in: 


(a) South-East Asia where States in the region have expressed interest in 
the establishment of such a zone, in conformity with their views; 


(b) The Indian Ocean, taking into account the deliberations of the General 
Assembly and its relevant resolutions and the need to ensure the maintenance of 
peace and security in the rezion. 


65. It is imperative. as an integral part of the effort to halt and reverse the 
arms race, to prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons. The goal of nuclear 
non-proliferation is on the one hand to prevent the emergence of any additional 
nuclear-weapon States besides the existing five nuclear-weapon States, and on the 
other progressively to reduce and eventually eliminate nuclear weapons altogether. 
This involves obligations and responsibilities on the part of both nuclear-weapon 
states and non-nuclear-weapon States, the former undertaking to stop the nuclear 
arms race and to achieve nuclear disarmament by urgent application of the measures 
outlined in the relevant paragraphs of this Final Document. and all States 
undertaking to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. 


66. Effective measures can and should be taken at the national level and through 
international agreements to minimize the danger of the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons without jeopardizing energy supplies or the development of, nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes. Therefore, the nuclear-weapon States and the non-nuclear~ 
weapon States should jointly take further steps to develop an international 
consensus of ways and means, on a universal and non-discriminatory basis, to 
prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 


67. Full implementation of all the provisions of existing instruments on 
non-proliferation, such as the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 

Weapons 4/ and/or the Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in 

Latin America (Treaty of Tlatelolco) by States parties to those instruments will 
be an important contribution to this end. Adherence to such instruments has 
increased in recent years and the hope has been expressed by the parties that this 
trend might continue. 


68. Non-proliferation measures should not jeopardize the full exercise of the 
inalienable rights of all States to apply and develop their programmes for the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy for economic and social development in conformity 
with their priorities, interests and needs. All States should also have access 

to and be free to acquire technology, equipment and materials for peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy, taking into account the particular needs of the developing 
countries. International co-operation in this field should be under agreed and 
appropriate international safeguards applied through the International Atomic 
Energy Agency on a non-discriminatory basis in order to prevent effectively the 


proliferation of nuclear weapons. 


4/ General Assembly resolution 2375 (XXII), annex. 
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49. uLsch country's choices and Gecisions in the field of the peaceful uses of 
nuclear cnerry should be respected without jeopardizing their respective fuel 
cycle pelities or international co-operation, agreements and contracts for the 
peaceful use of nuclear energy. provided thot, the agreed safermuard measures 
meutioned above are appliec. 


70. In accordance with the principles and provisions of General Assembly 
resolution 32/50 of 8 December 1977. international co-operation for the promotion 
of the transfer and utilization of nuclear technology for economic and social 
development, especially in the developing countries, should be strengthened. 


71. Efforts should be made to conclude the work of the International Nuclear 
Fuel Cycle Evaluation strictly in accordance with the objectives set out in the 
final communiqué of its Organizing Conference. 5/ 

72. All States should adhere to the Protocol for the Prohibition of the Use in 
War of Aspnyxiating, Poisonous or Other Gases, and of Bacteriological Methods of 
Varfare, signed at Geneva on 17 June 1925. 6/ 


73. All States which have not yet done so should consider adhering to the 
Convention on the Prohibition of the Development, Production and Stockpiling of 
Bacteriological (Biological) and Toxin Weapons and on Their Destruction. 


74. States should also consider the possibility of adhering to multilateral 
asreements concluded so far in the disarmament field which are mentioned below in 
this section. 


75. ‘The complete and effective prohibition of the development, production and 
stockpiling of all chemical weapons and their destruction represent one of the 
most urgent measures of disarmament. Consequently, conclusion of a convention to 
tiiis end, on which negotiations have been going on for several years, is one of 
the most urgent tasks of multilateral negotiations. After its conclusion, all 
States should contribute to ensuring the broadest possible application of the 
convention throuch its early signature and ratification. 


76. A convention should be concluded prohibiting the development, production, 
stockpiling and use of radiological weapons. 


77. In order to help prevent a qualitative arms race and so that scientific 

und technological achievements may ultimately be used solely for peaceful 
purposes, effective measures should be taken to avoid the danger and prevent the 
emergence of new types of weapons of mass destruction based on new scientific 
principles and achievements. Efforts should be appropriately pursued aiming at 
the prohibition of such new types and new systems of weapons of mass destruction. 
Snecific agreements could be concluded on particular types of new weapons of 
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5/ See A/C.1/32/T. 


6/ League of lations, Treaty Series, vol. XCIV (1929), Mo. 2138. 
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mass destruction which may be identifie@. This question should be kept under 
coutinuing review. 


fa) Yj A = 1 : 

fo. The Conmittee on Disarmament should keep under review the need for a further 
prohibition of military or any other hostile use of environmental modification 
techniques in order to eliminate the dangers to mankind from such use 


79. In order to promote the peaceful use of and to avoid an arms race on the 
Sea~bed and the ocean floor and in the subsoil thereof, the Committee on 
Disarmament is requested -- in consultation with the States parties to the Treaty 
on the Prohibition of the Emplacement of Nuclear Weapons and Other Weapons of 

ilass Destruction on the Sea-Bed and the Ocean Floor and in the Subsoil Thereof, 7/ 
and taking into account the proposals made during the 1977 Review Conference of 
the parties to that Treaty and any relevant technological developments ~ to proceed 
promptly with the consideration of further measures in the field of disarmament for 
the prevention of an arms race in that environment. 


50. In order to prevent an arms race in outer space, further measures should be 
taken and appropriate international negotiations held in accordance with the 
spirit of the Treaty on Principles Governing the Activities of States in the 
Exploration and Use of Outer Space, including the Moon and Other Celestial 
Rodies. 8/ 


81. Together with negotiations on nuclear disarmament measures, the limitation 
and gradual reduction of armed forces and conventional weapons should be 
resolutely pursued within the framework of progress towards general and complete 
disarmament. States with the largest military arsenals have a special 
responsibility in pursuing the process of conventional armaments reductions. 


82. In particular the achievement of a more stable situation in Europe at a lower 
level of military potential on the basis of approximate equality and parity, as 
well as on the basis of undiminished security of all States with full respect for 
security interests and independence of States outside military alliances, by 
agreement on appropriate mutual reductions and limitations would contribute to the 
strengthening of security in Europe and constitute a significant step towards 
enhancing international peace and security. Current efforts to this end should 
be continued most energetically. 


83. Agreements or other measures should be resolutely pursued on a bilateral, 
regional and multilateral basis with the aim of strengthening peace and security 
at a lower level of forces, by the limitation and reduction of armed forces and of 
conventional weapons, taking into account the need of States to protect their 
security, bearing in mind the inherent right of self-defence embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations and without prejudice to the principle of equal 


T/ General Assembly resolution 2660 (XXV), annex. 


8/ General Assembly resolution 2222 (2X1) >. annex, 
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rights and self-determination of peoples in accordance with the Charter, and the 
need to ensure balance at each stage and undiminished security of all States. 
Such measures might include those in the following two paragraphs. 


84. Bilateral, regional and multilateral consultations and conferences where 
appropriate conditions exist with the participation of all the countries concerned 
for the consideration of different aspects of conventional disarmament, such as 
the initiative envisaged in the Declaration of Ayacucho subscribed to by eight 


Latin American countries on 9 December 197}. 9/ 


85. Consultations should be carried out among major arms supplier and recipient 
countries on the limitation of all types of international transfer of conventional 
weapons, based in particular on the principle of undiminished security of the 
parties with a view to promoting or enhancing stability at a lower military level, 
taking into account the need of all States to protect their security as well as 

the inalienable right to self-determination and independence of peoples under 
colonial or foreign domination and the obligations of States to respect that right, 
in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations and the Declaration on 
Principles of International Law concerning Friendly Relations and Co-operation 
among States. 


86. The United Nations Conference on Prohibitions or Restrictions of Use of 
Certain Conventional Weapons Which May Be Deemed to Be Excessively Injurious or to 
Have Indiscriminate Effects, to be held in 1979, should seek agreement, in the 
light of humanitarian and military considerations, on the prohibition or 
restriction of use of certain conventional weapons including those which may cause 
unnecessary suffering or have indiscriminate effects. The Conference should 
consider specific categories of such weapons, including those which were the 
subject-matter of previously conducted discussions. 


87. All States are called upon to contribute towards carrying out this task. 


88. The result of the Conferences should be considered by all States, and 
especially producer States, in regard to the question of the transfer of such 
weapons to other States. 


89. Gradual reduction of military budgets on a mutually agreed basis, for example, 
in absolute figures or in terms of percentage points, particularly by nuclear- 
weapon States and other militarily significant States, would be a measure that 
would contribute to the curbing of the arms race and would increase the 
possibilities of reallocation of resources now being used for military purposes 

to economic and social development, particularly for the benefit of the developing 
countries. The basis for implementing this measure will have to be agreed by all 
participating States and will require ways and means of its implementation 
acceptable to all of them, taking account of the problems involved in assessing 
the relative significance of reductions as among different States and with due 


9/ See A/10044, annex. 
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regard to the proposals of States on all the aspects of reduction of military 
budgets. 


90, The General Assembly should continue to consider what concrete steps should be 
taken to facilitate the reduction of military budgets, bearing in mind the relevant 
proposals and documents of the United Nations on this question. 


91. In order to facilitate the conclusion and effective implementation of 


disarmament agreements and to create confidence, States should accept appropriate 
provisions for verification in such agreements. . 


92. In the context of international disarmament negotiations, the problem of 
verification should be further examined and adequate methods and procedures in this 
field be considered. Every effort should be made to develop appropriate methods and 
procedures which are non-discriminatory and which do not unduly interfere with the 
internal affairs of other States or jeopardize their economic and social development. 


93. In order to facilitate the process of disarmament, it is necessary to take 
measures and pursue policies to strengthen international peace and security and to 
build confidence among States. Commitment to confidence-building measures could 
significantly contribute to preparing for further progress in disarmament. For this 


purpose, measures such as the following, and other measures yet to be agreed upon, 
should be undertaken: 


(a) The prevention of attacks which take place by accident, miscalculation or 
communications failure by taking steps to improve communications between Governments , 
particularly in areas of tension, by the establishment of “hot lines" and other 
methods of reducing the risk of conflict; 


(bo) States should assess the possible implications of their military research 
and development for existing agreements as well as for further efforts in the field 
of disarmament ; 


(c) The Secretary-General shall periodically submit reports to the General 
Assembly on the economic and social consequences of the arms race and its extremely 
harmful effects on world peace and security. 


94. In view of the relationship between expenditure on armaments and economic and 
social development and the necessity to release real resources now being used for 
military purposes to economic and social development in the world, particularly for 
the benefit of the developing countries, the Secretary-General should, with the 
assistance of a group of qualified governmental experts appointed by him, initiate 
an expert study on the relationship between disarmament and development. The 
Secretary-General should submit an interim report on the subject to the General 
Assembly at its thirty-fourth session and submit the final results to the Assembly 
at its thirty-sixth session for subsequent action. 


95. The expert study should have the terms of reference contained in the report of 
the Ad Hoc Group on the Relationship between Disarmament and Development 10/ 





10/ a/s-10/9. hae 
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appointed by the Secretary-General in accordance with General Assembly resolution 
32/88 A of 12 December 1977. It should investigate the three main areas listed in 
the report, bearing in mind the United Nations studies previously carried out. 

The study should be made in the context of how disarmament can contribute to the 
establishment of the new international economic order. The study should be 
forward-looking and policy-oriented and place special emphasis on both the 
desirability of a reallocation, following disarmament measures, of resources now 
being used for military purposes to economic and social development, particularly 
for the benefit of the developing countries and the substantive feasibility of such 
a reallocation. A principal aim should be to produce results that could effectively 
guide the formulation of practical measures to reallocate those resources at the 
local, national, regional and international levels. 


96. Taking further steps in the field of disarmament and other measures aimed at 
promoting international peace and security would be facilitated by carrying out 
studies by the Secretary-General in this field with appropriate assistance from 
governmental or consultant experts. 


97. The Secretary-General shall, with the assistance of consultant experts 
appointed by him, continue the study of the interrelationship between disarmament 
and international security requested in Assembly resolution 32/87 C of 

12 December 1977 and submit it to the thirty-fourth session of the General Assembly. 


98. The thirty-third and subsequent sessions of the General Assembly should 
determine the specified guidelines for carrying out studies, taking into account the 
proposals already submitted including those made by individual countries at the 
special session, as well as other proposals which can be introduced later in this 
field. In doing so, the Assembly would take into consideration a report on these 
matters prepared by the Secretary-General. 


99. In order to mobilize world public opinion on behalf of disarmament, the 
specific measures set forth below, designed to increase the dissemination of 
information about the armaments race and the efforts to halt and reverse it, should 
be adopted. 


100. Governmental and non-governmental information organs and those of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies should give priority to the preparation and 
distribution of printed and audio-visual material relating to the danger 


represented by the armaments race as well as to the disarmament efforts and 
negotiations on specific disarmament measures. 


101. In particular, publicity should be given to the Final Document of the tenth 
special session. 


102. The General Assembly proclaims the week starting 24 October, the day of the 


foundation of the United Nations, as a week devoted to fostering the cbjectives of 
disarmament. 


103. To encourage study and research on disarmament, the United Nations Centre for 
Disarmament should intensify its activities in the presentation of information 
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concerning the armaments race and disarmament. Also, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization is urged to intensify its 
activities aimed at facilitating research and publications on disarmament, related 
to its fields of competence, especially in developing countries, and should 
disseminate the results of such research. 


104. Throughout this process of disseminating information about developments in the 
disarmament field of all countries, there should be increased participation by 
non-governmental organizations concerned with the matter, through closer liaison 
between them and the United Nations. 


105. Member States should be encouraged to ensure a better flow of information with 
regard to the various aspects of disarmament to avoid dissemination of false and 
tendentious information concerning armaments, and to concentrate on the danger of 
escalation of the armaments race and on the need for general and complete 
disarmament under effective international control. 


106. With a view to contributing to a greater understanding and awareness of the 
problems created by the armaments race and of the need for disarmament, Governments 
and governmental and non-governmental international organizations are urged to take 
steps to develop programmes of education for disarmament and peace studies at all 
levels. 


107. The General Assembly welcomes the initiative of the United Nations Educational . 
Scientific and Cultural Organization in planning to hold a world congress on 
disarmament education and, in this connexion, urges that Organization to step up 

its programme aimed at the development of disarmament education as a distinct field 
of study through the preparation, inter alia, of teachers' guides, textbooks, 
readers and audio-visual materials. Member States should take all possible measures 
to encourage the incorporation of such materials in the curricula of their 
educational institutes. 


108. In order to promote expertise in disarmament in more Member States, 
particularly in the developing countries, the General Assembly decides to establish 
a programme of fellowships on disarmament. The Secretary-—General, taking into 
account the proposal submitted to the special session, should prepare guidelines for 
the programme. He should also submit the financial requirements of 20 fellowships 
to the General Assembly at its thirty-third session for inclusion in the regular 
budget of the United Nations. bearing in mind the savings that can be made within 
the existing budgetary eppropriations. 


109. Implementation of these priorities should lead to general and complete 
disarmament under effective international control, which remains the ultimate goal 


of all efforts exerted in the field of disarmament. Negotiations on general and 
complete disarmament shall be conducted concurrently with negotiations on partial 
measures of disarmament. With this purpose in mind, the Committee on Disarmament 
will undertake the elaboration of a comprehensive programme of disarmament 
encompassing all measures thought to be advisable in order to ensure that the goal 
of general and complete disarmament under effective international control becomes 

a reality in a world in which international peace and security prevail and in which 
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the new international economic order is strengthened and consolidated. The 
comprehensive programme. should contain appropriate procedures for ensuring that 
the General Assembly is kept fully informed of the progress of the negotiations 
including an appraisal of the situation when appropriate and, in particular, a 
continuing review of the implementation of the programme. 


110. Progress in disarmament should be accompanied by measures to strengthen 
institutions for maintaining peace and the settlement of international disputes by 
peaceful means. During and after the implementation of the programme of general 
and complete disarmament, there should be taken, in accordance with the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations, the necessary measures to maintain 
international peace and security, including the obligation of States to place at 
the disposal of the United Nations agreed manpower necessary for an international 
peace force to be equipped with agreed types of armaments. Arrangements for the 
use of this force should ensure that the United Nations can effectively deter or 
suppress any threat or use of arms in violation of the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations. 


111. General and complete disarmament under strict and effective international 
control shall permit States to have at their disposal only those non-nuclear forces, 
armaments, facilities and establishments as are agreed to be necessary to maintain 
internal order and protect the personal security of citizens and in order that 
States shall support and provide agreed manpower for a United Nations peace force. 


112. In addition to the several questions dealt with in this Programme of Action, 
there are a few others of fundamental importance, on which, because of the 
complexity of the issues involved and the short time at the disposal of the special 
session, it has proved impossible to reach satisfactory agreed conclusions. For 
those reasons they are treated only in very general terms and, in a few instances, 
not even treated at all in the Programme. It should be stressed, however, that a 
number of concrete approaches to deal with such questions emerged from the exchange 
of views carried out in the General Assembly which will undoubtedly facilitate the 
continuation of the study and negotiation of the problems involved in the competent 
disarmament organs. 
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IV. MACHINERY 


113. While disarmament, particularly in the nuclear field, has become a necessity 
for the survival of mankind and for the elimination of the danger »>f nuclear war, 
little progress has been made since the end of the Second World War. In addition 
to the need to exercise political will, the international machinery should be 
utilized more effectively and also improved to enable implementation of the 
Programme of Action and help the United Nations to fulfil its role in the field of 
disarmament. In spite of the best efforts of the international community, adequate 
results have not been produced with the existing machinery. There is, therefore, 
an urgent need that existing disarmament machinery be revitalized and forums 
appropriately constituted for disarmament deliberations and negotiations with a 
better representative character. For maximum effectiveness, two kinds of bodies 
are required in the field of disarmament - deliberative and negotiatins. A1l 
Member States should be represented on the former, whereas the latter, for the 
sake of convenience, should have a relatively small membership. 


114. The United Nations, in accordance with the Charter, has a central role and 
primary responsibility in the sphere of disarmament. Accordingly, it should play 
a more active role in this field and, in order to discharge its functions 
effectively, the United Nations should facilitate and encourage all disarmament 
measures - unilateral, bilateral, regional or multilateral - and be kept duly 
informed through the General Assembly, or any other appropriate United Nations 
channel reaching all Members of the Organization, of all disarmament efforts 
outside its aegis without prejudice to the progress of negotiations. 


115. The General Assembly has been and should remain the main deliberative organ 
of the United Nations in the field of disarmament and should make every effort to 
facilitate the implementation of disarmament measures. An item entitled "Review 
of the implementation of the recommendations and decisions adopted by the General 
Assembly at its tenth special session" shall be included in the provisional agenda 
of the thirty-third and subsequent sessions of the General Assembly. 


116. Draft multilateral disarmament conventions should be subjected to the normal 
procedures applicable in the law of treaties. Those submitted to the General 
Assembly for its commendation should be subject to full review by the Assembly. 


117. The First Committee of the General Assembly should deal in the future only 
with questions of disarmament and related international security questions. 


118. The General Assembly establishes, as successor to the Commission originally 
established by resolution 502 (VI) of 11 January 1952 a Disarmament Commission, 
composed of all States Members of the United Nations, and decides that: 


(a) The Disarmament Commission shall be a deliberative body, a subsidiary 
organ of the General Assembly, the function of which shall be to consider and make 
recommendations on various problems in the field of disarmament and to follow up 
the relevant decisions and recommendations of the special session devoted to 
disarmament. The Disarmament Commission should, inter alia, consider the elements 
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of a comprehensive programme for disarmament to be submitted as recommendations to 
the General Assembly and, throuch it, to the negotiatinz body, the Committee on 
Disarmanent : 


(b) The Disarmament Commission shall function under the rules of procedure 
relating to the committees of the General Assembly with such modifications as the 
Commission may deem necessary and shall make every effort to ensure that, in so far 
as possible, decisions on substantive issues be adopted by consensus; 


(c) The Disarmament Commission shall report annually to the General Assembly 
and will submit for consideration by the Assembly at its thirty—third session a 
report on organizational matters; in 1979, the Disarmament Commission will meet 
for a period not exceeding four weeks, the dates to be decided at the thirtv-third 
session of the Assembly; 


(a) The Secretary-General shall furnish such experts, staff and services 
as are necessary for the effective accomplishment of the Commission's functions. 


119. A second special session of the General Assembly devoted to disarmament should 
be held on a date to be decided by the Assembly at its thirty-third session. 


120. The General Assembly is conscious of the work that has been done by the 
international nesotiating body that has been meeting since 14 March 1962 as 

well as the considerable and urgent work that remains to be accomplished in the 
field of disarmament. The Assembly is deeply aware of the continuing requirement 
for a single multilateral disarmament nezotiating forum of limited size taking 
decisions on the basis of consensus. It attaches great importance to the 
particination of all the nuclear-weapon States in an appropriately constituted 
negotiating body, the Committee on Disarmament. The Assembly welcomes the 
agreement reached following appropriate consultations among the Member States 
during the special session of the General Assembly devoted to disarmament that the 
Committee on Disarmament will be open to the nuclear-weanon States, and thirty-two 
to thirty-five other States to be chosen in consultation with the President of 

the thirty--second session of the Assembly; that the membership of the Committee on 
Disarmament will be reviewed at regular intervals; that the Committee on Disarmament 
will be convened in Geneva not later than January 1979 by the country whose name 


appears first in the alphabetical list of membership; and that the Committee on 
Disarmament will: 


(a) Conduct its work by consensus; 
(b) Adopt its own rules of procedure; 


(c) Request the Secretary-General of the United Nations, following 
consultations with the Committee on Disarmament, to appoint the Secretary of the 
Committee, who shall also act as his personal representative, to assist the 
Committee and its Chairman in organizing the business and time-tables of the 
Committee; 


(d) Rotate the chairmanship of the Cormittee amon all its members on a 
monthly basis; 
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(e) Adopt its own agenda taking into account the recommendations made to it 


by the Generel Asseibly and the proposals presented by the members of the 
Committee; 


(f) Submit a report to the General Assembly annually, or more frequently as 
appropriate, and provide its formal and other relevant documents to the States 
Members of the United Nations on a reeular basis; 


(x) Make arrangements for interested States, not members of the Committee, to 
Submit to the Committee written proposals or working documents on measures of 
disarmament that are the subject of negotiation in the Committee and to 


participate in the discussion of the subject-matter of such proposals or working 
documents : 


(nh) Invite States not members of the Committee, unon their request, to express 
views in the Committee when the particular concerns of those States are under 
discussion; 


(i) Open its plenary meetings to the public unless otherwise decided. 


121. Bilateral and resional disarmament nesotiations may also play an important role 
and could facilitate negotiations of multilateral agreements in the field of 
disarmament. 


122. At the earliest appropriate time, a world disarmament conference should be 
convened with universal participation and with adequate prenaration. 


123. In order to enable the United Nations to continue to fulfil its role in the 
field of disarmament and to carry out the additional tasks assigned to it by this 
special session, the United Nations Centre for Disarmament should be adequately 
strengthened and its research and information functions accordingly extended. 

The Centre should also take account fully of the possibilities offered by 
specialized agencies and other institutions and programmes within the United 
Nations system with regard to studies and information on disarmament. The Centre 
should also increase contacts with non-governmental organizations and research 
institutions in view of the valuable role they play in the field of disarmament. 
This role could be encouraged also in other ways that may be considered as 
appropriate. 


124. The Secretary-General is requested to set up an advisory board of eminent 
persons, selected on the basis of their personal expertise and taking into account 
the principle of equitable geographical representation, to advise him on various 
aspects of studies to be made under the auspices of the United Nations in the field 
of disarmament and arms limitation, including a programme of such studies. 


* * % 
125. The General Assembly notes with satisfaction that the active participation 


of the Member States in the consideration of the agenda items of the special 
session and the proposals and suggestions submitted by them and reflected to a 
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considerable extent in the Final Document have made a valuable contribution to 

the work of the special. session and to its positive conclusion. Since a number 

of those proposals and suggestions, 11/ which have become an integral part of the 
work of the special session of the General Assembly, deserve to be studied further 
and more thoroughly, taking into consideration the many relevant comments and 
observations made in both the seneral debate of the plenary and the deliberations 
of the Ad Hoc Committee of the Tenth Special Session, the Secretary.-General is 
requested to transmit, together with this Final Document, to the appropriate 
deliberative and negotiating organs dealing with the questions of disarmament 

all the official records of the special session devoted to disarmament, in 
accordance with the recommendations which the Assembly may adopt at its thirty-third 
session. Some of the proposals put forth for the consideration of the special 
session are listed below: 


(a) Text of the decision of the Central Committee of the Romanian Communist 
Party concerning Romania's position on disarmament and, in particular, on nuclear 
disarmament, adopted on 9 May 1978; 12/ 


(b) Views of the Swiss Government on problems to be discussed at the tenth 
special session of the General Assembly; Ley, 


(c) Proposals of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on practical 
measures for ending the arms race; 14/ 


(ad) Memorandum from France concerning the establishment of an International 
Satellite Monitoring Agency; 15/ : 


(ec) Memorandum from France concerning the establishment of an International 
Institute for Research on Disarmament; 16/ 


(f) Proposal by Sri Lanka for the establishment of a World Disarmament 
Authority; 17/ 


(¢) Working paper submitted by the Federal Republic of Germany entitled 
"Contribution to the seismological verification of a comprehensive test ban"; 18/ 


11/ See A/S-10/PV.1-25, A/S-10/1-14 and 17, A/S-10/AC.1/PV.1-16, 
AJ/S-1O/AC 1] Lal nye Roel) le tele 


12/ A/S-10/14. 

13/ A/S-10/AC.1/2. 
14/ A/S-10/AC.1/4. 
15/ A/S-10/AC.1/7. : 
16/ A/S-10/AC.1/8. 

17/ A/S-10/AC.1/9 and Add.1l. 
18/ A/S-10/AC.1/12. 
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5 AONE Working paper submitted by the Federal Republic of Germany entitled 
Invitation to attend an international chemical-weapon verification workshop in the 
Federal Republic of Germany"; 19/ 


(i) Working paper submitted by China on disarmament; 20/ 


(j) Working paper submitted by the Federal Republic of Germany concerning 
zones Of confidence-building measures as a first step towards the preparation of 
a world-wide convention on confidence-building measures; 21/ 


(k) Proposal by Ireland for a study of the possibility of establishing a 
system of incentives to promote arms control and disarmament; 22/ 


(1) Working paper submitted by Romania concerning a synthesis of the 
proposals in the field of disarmament; 23/ 


(m) Proposal by the United States of America on the establishment of a 
United Nations Peace-keeping Reserve and on confidence-building measures and 
stabilizing measures in various regions, including notification of manoeuvres, 
invitation of observers to manoeuvres, and United Nations machinery to study and 
promote such measures; 24/ 


(n) Proposal by Uruguay on the possibility of establishing a polemological 
agency; 25/ 


(o) Proposal by Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Germany, Federal Republic of, 
Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the United States of 
America on the strengthening of the security role of the United Nations in the 
peaceful settlement of disputes and peace-keeping; 26/ 


(p) Memorandum from France: concerning the establishment of an International 
Disarmament Fund for Development; 27/ 


(q) Proposal by Norway entitled "Evaluation of the impact of new weapons on 
arms control and disarmament efforts"; 28/ 

19/ A/S-10/AC.1/13. 

20/ A/S-10/AC.1/17. 

21/ A/S-10/AC.1/20. 

22/ A/S-10/AC.1/21. 

23/ A/S-10/AC.1/23. 

24/ A/S-10/AC.1/2h. 

25/ A/S-10/AC.1/25. 

26/ A/S-10/AC.1/26 and Corr.1 and 2. 

2T/ A/S-10/AC.1/28. 

28/ A/S-10/AC.1/31. cae 
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(r) Note verbale transmitting the text, signed in Washington on 
22 June 1978 by the Ministers for Foreitn Affairs of Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, Peru and Venezuela, reaffirming the principles of the 
Declaration of Ayacucho with respect to the limitation of conventional weapons; 29/ 


(s) Memorandum from Liberia entitled "Declaration of a new philosophy on 
disarmament": 30/ 


(t) Statements made by the representatives of China, on 22 June 1978, on 
the draft Final Document of the tenth special session; 31/ 


(u) Proposal by the President of Cyprus for the total demilitarization and 
disarmament of the Republic of Cyprus and the implementation of the resolutions 
of the United Nations; 32/ 


(v) Proposal by Costa Rica on economic and social incentives to halt the 
arms race; 33/ 


(w) Amendments submitted by China to the draft Final Document of the 
tenth special session; 34/ 


(x) Proposals by Canada for the implementation of a strategy of 
suffocation of the nuclear arms race; 35/ 


(y) Draft resolution submitted by Cyprus, Ethiopia and India on the urgent 
need for cessation of further testing of nuclear weapons; 36/ 


(z) Draft resolution submitted by Ethiopia and India on the non-use of 
nuclear weapons and prevention of nuclear war; 37/ 


(aa) Proposal by the non-aligned countries on the establishment of a zone 
of peace in the Mediterranean; 38/ 


29/ A/S-10/AC.1/34. 

30/ A/S-10/AC.1/35. 

31/ A/S~10/AC.1/36. 

32/ A/S-10/AC.1/39. 

33/ A/S-10/AC.1/40. 

34/ A/S-10/AC.1/L.2-4, A/S-10/AC.1/L.7 ana 8. 
35/ A/S-10/AC.1/L.6. 

36/ A/S-10/AC.1/L.10.. 

37/ A/S-10/AC.1/L.11. 

38/ A/S-10/AC.1/37, para. 72. 
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(bb) Proposal by the Government of Senegal for a tax on military budgets; 39/ 


(cc) Proposal by Austria for the transmission to Member States of working 
paper A/AC.187/109 and the ascertainment of their views on the subject of 
verification; 40/ 


(dd) Proposal by the non-aligned countries for the dismantling of foreign 


military bases in foreisn territories and withdrawal of foreign troops from 
foreign territories; 4 / 


(ee) Proposal by Mexico for the opening, on a provisional basis, of an 
ac hoc account in the United Nations Development Programme to use for development 
the funds which may be released as a result of disarmament measures ; 4a/ 


(ff) Proposal by Italy on the role of the Security Council in the field of 
disarmament in accordance with Article 26 of the Charter of the United Nations; 43/ 


(ga) Proposal by the Netherlands for a study on the establishment of an 
international disarmament organization. 4)/ 


126. In adopting this Final Document, the States Members of the United Nations 
solemnly reaffirm their determination to work for general and complete disarmament 
and to make further collective efforts aimed at strengthening peace and 
international security; eliminating the threat of war, particularly nuclear war; 
implementing practical measures aimed at halting and reversing the arms race; 
strengthening the procedures for the peaceful settlement of disputes; and reducing 
military expenditures and utilizing the resources thus released in a manner which 
will help to promote the well-being of all peoples and to improve the economic 
conditions of the developing countries. 


127. The General Assembly expresses its satisfaction that the proposals submitted 
to its special session devoted to disarmament and the deliberations thereon have 
made it possible to reaffirm and define in this Final Document fundamental 
principles, goals, priorities and procedures for the implementation of the above 
purposes, either in the Declaration or the Programme of Action or in both. The 
Assembly also welcomes the important decisions agreed upon regarding the 
deliberative and negotiating machinery and is confident that these organs will 
discharge their functions in an effective manner. 


39/ A/S~10/AC.1/37, para. 101. 
4o/ A/S-10/AC.1/37, para. 113. 
41/ A/S-10/AC.1/37, para. 126. 
42/ A/S-10/AC.1/37, para. 141. 
43/ A/S-10/AC.1/37, para. 179. 
4k/ A/S-10/AC.1/37, para. 186. 
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128. Finally, it should be borne in mind that the number of States that 
participated in the general debate, as well as the high level of representation 
and the depth and scope of that debate, are unprecedented in the history of 
disarmament efforts. Several Heads of State or Government addressed the General 
Assembly. In addition, other Heads of State or Government sent messages and 
expressed their good wishes for the success of the special session of the Assembly. 
Several high officials of specialized agencies and other institutions and programmes 
within the United Nations system and spokesmen of twenty-five non-governmental 
organizations and six research institutes also made valuable contributions to the 
proceedings of the session. It must be emphasized, moreover, that the special 
session marks not the end but rather the beginning of a new phase of the efforts 
of the United Nations in the field of disarmament. 


129. The General Assembly is convinced that the discussions of the disarmament 
problems at the special session and its Final Document will attract the attention 
of all peoples, further mobilize world public opinion and provide a powerful 
impetus for the cause of disarmament. 


27th plenary meeting 
30 June 1978 
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